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YEH, LATE GOVERNOR OF CANTON, CHINA, 

We present our readers on this page with a very interesting 
portrait in the shape of an authentic full length likeness of the 
notorious Yeh, late governor of the Kwang-tung province, China, 
and now a prisoner in the hands of the British. We have in our 
possession a miniature taken on board the Inflexible, by a Chi- 
nese painter, and it agrees in every particular with the engraving 
now published, the fidelity of which is thus guaranteed. In the 
picture we have, the turned-up border of the cap is black, the but- 
ton and top of the cap of a vivid scarlet, the plume a gaudy pea- 
cock’s feather, the collar of the robe light blue, and the robe itself 
of the richest mazarine blue. In short, the sanguinary official’s 
costume is got up with a total disregard of expense. A single 
glance at Ych’s head, which is a unique one, 
shows the prodigious want of balance which 
exists between the different organs. The in- 
stincts of the brute, the sentiments of egot- 
ism have an undue share, but the fine facul- 
ties of intelligence and logic are in a rudi- 
mentary state. The observer cannot help re- 
marking a total want of benevolence, in keep- 
ing with the well known character and acts 
of a man who has attained an unhappy fame 
as a true scourge of humanity. We yet 
shudder at the recital of the unheard-of exe- 
cutions ordered during the four years of this 
wretch’s administration as imperial commis- 
sioner. By his own confession they amount- 
ed to not less than 60,000 heads, without 
counting that at least an equal number of 
unfortunate beings succum to torture and 
the privations of their filthy dungeons. It 
may create surprise to learn that such seas of 
human blood could have flowed in a country 
endowed with a code of laws, the wisdom of 
which has been so greatly lauded. But such 
is not the regular normal course of Chinese 
justice. In the ordinary course of things, the 
governors general of the provinces are stran- 
gers to all trials and to all judicial acts. The 
criminal judges alone are entrusted with the 
official prosecution of infractions of the laws 
regarding crime; and when a criminal has 
been condemned to death, the sentence can- 
not be executed till it has received the ap- 
proval of the emperor himself. Hence, a 
sufficient delay precedes the execution of 
capital punishment; and before the imperial 
sanction can return from Pekin, the relatives 
of the culprit have time enough to procure a 
revision of the sentence by a superior tribunal, 
and sometimes to obtain a reprieve or par- 
don. But there are exceptional cases, in 
which the death-penalty may be pronounced 
outside of the legal course, and executed 
without recourse to the emperor—this is when 
a rebellion against the imperial authorit 
breaks out. ‘hen a special commissioner is 
sent into the insurgent district with plenary 
powers. The jurisdiction of all tribunals 
ceases entirely, and his sentences are execut- 
ed immediately, without any previous trial, 
and in the most summary way possible. It 
is the concentration in a single hand of the 
unlimited powers which a state of siege, in 
civilized countries, confers on several distinc- 
tive functionaries, or on a council of war. 
In such unhappy circumstances, Yeh was 
able to slake with impunity his thirst of 
blood. He made his first appearance in the 
higher administrative spheres, succeeding, as 
lieutenant-governor of Canton, the famous 
Houang-Ngan-Toung, the skilful and cour- 
teous diplomatist, who negociated, under the 
orders of Ki-In, all the treaties concluded 
with foreign powers. The vice-regal func- 
tions were discharged by Sin, a person noted 
in the annals of the Chinese insurrection at 
Kwang-Si. Placed in such a good school, 

eh readily learned to use unscrupulously 
uncontrolled authority which the terrified 
emperor vested in his representatives in the 
revolted provinces. But it was not till seven 
years after, on the death of Sin, that, as imperial 
commissioner, entrusted with the suppression 
of the insurrection in the southern provinces, 
had full scope for his ferocity. ‘Then his 
became boundless; he organized forays 

into all the districts suspected of connivance 
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with the rebels, and entire populations, including old men, women 
and children, were driven en masse towards the provincial city, 
when a cruel punishment was inflicted for their alleged crime of 
high treason. The emperor, judging of his merits by the number 
of victims he immolated, thought it necessary to bestow an extra- 
ordinary recompense on him, and made him nantsio, a title of no- 
bility which the Tartar dynasty rarely confers on subjects of 
purely Chinese origin. The European papers have erroneously 
classed Yeh among the Tartars. Yeh also revels in the surname 
of Mingin-Chin, or “ brilliant jasper.” But in justice to him, we 
must let him tell his own story in his own words. While on 
board the Inflexible, just before he was taken from Hong-Kong to 
Calcutta, an English officer clicited from him the following his- 


tory :— I was born in the village of Kao h-Tih, in the province o 
@Ho-Nan. My father was a basket-master, and eked out his in- 


“eome by trading in rice. We were fourteen children. At an 


early age I acquired a taste for reading, and whenever I had any 
money I expended it in the purchase of books. After a few years 
I was considered as a man of learning among the boys of my age, 
and when the inspector-general of public instruction, who visited 
our province every five years, came, I asked to be allowed to un- 
dergo an examination. My request was granted. I came into 
the schools with an elaborate commentary on the Ta-Hio, the 
great book of science of Confucius, and after three days’ succes- 
sive examination, I was appointed a ‘literate’ of the third class, 
and attached as tutor to the college of Khai-Fang, the chief town 
in the province. The mandarin governor of 
Ho-Nan’s attention was directed to me, and 
he chose me as his secre Two years 
later he was summoned to the capital, and 
took me with him. During my sojourn at 
Pekin, I acquired the degree of literate of the 
second and of the first class. My patron 
died, but I had been noticed by the head of 
the Nuyko, in whose hands also rested the 
direction of the emperor’s ‘cabinet,’ and at- 
tained the post of vice-president of the Hing- 
Pou, or tribunal of punishments. I won no 
small distinction in the disch of the du- 
ties of this office, and in two missions which 
I was subsequently entrusted with, I had the 
honor of being noticed by the sublime sove- 
reign who rules over us. Finally, in 1847, I 
was associated with the very worthy and 
much-regretted Houang-Nyang-Toung, who 
was invested with the government of Can- 
ton. The country was then a prey to a ter- 
rible insurrection, which it was necessary to 
suppress. The insurgents burnt towns and 
villages, and slaughtered the inhabitants by 
thousands. It was necessary to stop them. 
The viceroy Sin, with whom we were, gave 
no quarter to the rebels, and was thus enabled 
to keep the insurrection within due bounds. 
He died in 1853, and I succeeded to him. I 
followed his example, and the rebellion grad- 
ually gave way.” Polite exception being 
taken to the cruelties which he practi 
inst the rebels, he said :—‘‘ Hear me. One 
of the rebel chiefs was in the habit of having 
all the prisoners he took from us sawn be- 
tween two planks. I informed him that I 
would use reprisals, and have his people put 
to death in the same way; but he had previ- 
ously had not less than 6000 men, many of 
them officers, sawn between two planks.” 
English officer—‘ How many prisoners, do 
you think you have executed?” Yeh— 
““ About 60,000; but the rebels have slaugh- 
tered more than 300,000.”—“ You had many 
people put to death who had nothing to do 
with the insurrection ?”—“ Why, fancy. The 
province of Canton is @ kind of refuge for 
all thieves and murderers in the empire who 
escape from justice. I saw that crimes were 
frequent, and therefore ordered frequent exe- 
cutions; but the people thus put to death 
were always thieves and murderers, who al- 
most invariably confessed their crimes.” 
“ You don’t seem to have been popular in the 
city ?”’—“I never discovered that I was un- 
pular. I know the people feared me, and 
jn quiet. The public peace in the city 
was never disturbed, trade prospered, and 
people grew rich. The emperor, my immor- 
tal master, to reward me, had conferred upon 
me the title Wan-tzio, the highest of all, and 
had authorized me to take the surname of 
Mingin-Chin.” 
Yeh prays regularly twice a day, with his 
head eastwards; sleeps a good deal, smokes 
a good deal, talks little, appears much es- 
teemed by his attendants and the higher class 
of Chinese, and, of course, is as obstinate as 
a pig, and hates the English cordially. His 


food is chiefly rice, ducks, pork, salted eggs, 


YEH, EX-GOVERNOR OF CANTON. 


and some other curious Chinese delicacies— 
of course, he wont eat beef. His drink is 
chiefly hot weak tea; he has never tasted 
cold water in his life, and declares a drink of 
it would kill him. Altogether he is a char, 
acteristic specimen of Chinese high life. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE WIFE'S SECRET: 


STRUGGLES OF THE HEART. 


A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


~~ 


[CONTIXUED.] 


CHAPTER IV.—[conrinvep.] 


We have never felt inclined to join in the laugh which is some- 
times indulged in by those of older years at the expense of tho 
friendships of youth. We believe that in such there often exists 
an ardent, a soulful tenderness, if we may use the term, which 
might well put to shame the traitorous friendships of a riper age. 

That night passed away, and Roland, almost happy in the grow- 
ing love of those with whom he had found refuge, had come to 
regard the events of the past few days almost as a troubled dream. 
The open-hearted kindness of the Waldrons had banished much 
of the gloomy despondency which had oppressed him, though in 
the demeanor of the farmer was something which he could hardly 
explain ; a puzzled expression of doubt which stole over his coun- 
tenance whenever his eyes rested on the boy’s face. 

Through the whole night-time, the slumbers of Alice Forester 
had been disturbed, and at times she raved incoherently ; but on 
the day succeeding that of her arrival at the farm-house, she was 
much better, though still weak in body. 

Philip Waldron and his wife had studiously refrained from 
mentioning in her presence the subject of her strange and almost 
fearful journey from New York, but in private they speculated 
freely upon it. 

“It puzzles me, wife,—it puzzles me,” said the farmer. “The 
faces of both the lady and her son seem familiar to me, but be- 
yond that, I can discover nothing. Do you know her name?” 

“No; she has hardly had an opportunity to speak with us yet, 
but you can easily tell by her grateful looks all that she feels.” 

Night had again come, and the Waldrons were seated around 
the cheerful fire-place. Roland Forester and Helen had drawn a 
little aside, and were earnestly conversing, a subdued smile on the 
girl’s face now and then attesting her interest in her companion’s 
words. Alice Forester was seated upon the couch, partially sup- 
ported by pillows. But little conversation had passed between her 
and her hospitable entertainers, by reason of her weakness; but 
now as her eyes rested upon their faces, her own brightened with 
a soft glow, and she commenced to speak. 

Hardly had the first words left her lips, when a heavy knock 
sounded upon the door. It came with the force of a blow upon 
her heart; the black shadow of a presentiment was there. The 
door was opened, and two men entered. It needed but a glance 
to discover in the first the hated form of Paul Oswald, and with a 
low cry she sank helplessly upon the pillows of the couch. Roland 
had started up at the sound; but as he discovered the intruder, 
his face grew deathly pale, and he grasped the chair from which 
he had risen for support. 

Oswald advanced into the centre of the room, where the fire- 
light fully revealed his face. The same old look of triumphant 
hatred was there, and the same expression of malignant ferocity. 

“Once again, Alice Forester, I have tracked you, and for the 
last time. I overlook your deception and the trouble you have 
caused me; but now, understand—there is to be no more parley. 
I must have the boy !” 

“No, no! O, spare him to me! You have robbed me of all 
else.” 

Before Oswald could reply, Waldron had started forward, his 
brow fairly working in the intensity of his excitement. 

“Forester—Alice Forester!” he ejaculated, in utter astonish- 
ment, looking upon her, as, with her face covered by her hands, 
shesmoaned in her great grief. “Iwas once familiar with that 
name, and perhaps—buat no, no; it is no more than—”’ 

Again he paused abruptly, for the features of Oswald were just 
then fully revealed to him, and his face grew almost as black as 
night. 

“ Heavens!” he cried; “am I deceived in this* No; this is 
surely she. I have pondered on that face for hours, seeking to 
find its counterpart in my memory; Iam not deceived. And 
thou,” he continued, turning fiercely and with a sudden energy 
upon Oswald, “I know thee, Paul Oswald—yes, know thee for as 
base a villain as ever polluted God’s earth with his footsteps! 
What do you here? Speak quickly, for my blood boils at first 
sight of thee!” 

Oswald paled somewhat at sight of Waldron, and retreated a 
step toward his companion, a short, heavy, broad-shouldered fel- 
low of thirty or more years, upon every line of whose hardened 
countenance could be read guilt and sin; and then paling still 
more from rage and suppressed anger, as he heard the farmer’s 
words, he said : 

“I seck no quarrel with you, Philip Waldron, and I fear you 
not. My business here relates to that lady ;” and he pointed to 
Alice Forester, who had thrown her arm around her son, as if to 
shield and protect him. 

Waldron turned hastily to her, and said : 

“Lady, I know not whether you remember or have forgotten 
me, but the mention of your name has thrown a light upon my 
mind which has explained much that was mysterious. I recall 
the time when I felt a pleasure in being esteemed your friend ; and 


even were you a stranger to me, I would quickly raise my hand 
to defend you from such a villain as I know yonder man to be.” 

Then turning again to Oswald, he said, in a quick, stern voice : 

“Task you again, Paul Oswald, what do you here ?” 

The latter pointed to Roland, and in a dogged tone, replied : 

“ That boy—he is mine by right, and I demand him.” 

“Lady, said Waldron, turning again to Alice, “you hear his 
words ; you hear his demand, and now answer me this ; has Paul 
Oswald the right to take away your son?” 

“None; as God hears me, he has not the shadow of a right.” 

“Then begone!” cried Waldron, starting forward with clenched 
hands ; “ quit my house, or by—” 

“Stay, stay!’ cried Alice, rushing between them. “ He has 
not the right; not the least; but, God have mercy, he has the 

wer 

A malicious gleam shot from Oswald’s eyes as he heard these 
words, and his companion gave vent to a low chuckle. 

Philip Waldron dropped heavily into a chair, and groaned 
aloud. His resolution seemed entirely gone, though his hands 
still worked convulsively together. 

Roland now came forward, and knelt by his mother’s chair. 

“Tell me, mother,” he said, in a low tone, that his words might 
only reach her ears, “tell me : if I refuse to go with that evil man. 
who will the harm come to—you or I?” 

“Both of us. O, Roland, I fear that you must go with him. 
Here are friends who would resist him, but I dare not deny him.” 

“Then for your sake, mother, I will go.” 

Alice Forester looked up. A marble paleness had settled upon 
the brow and cheeks of her son, and his lips quivered, closely as 
he had shut his teeth together. 

“Yes—go, go, my son!” she cried, suddenly throwing her 
arms about his neck and kissing him. “Go, Roland; but re- 
member my counsels. Be good, be upright, and you will be 
happy. Some day, perhaps, we may be united again, but until 
then—” 

She hid her face in her hands, and wept with uncontrollable 
agony. Roland turned away, and took Philip Waldron by the 


hand. 
“Mr. Waldron,” he said, in a choking voice, “I must leave 


her now, the only friend, perhaps, that I have in the world. You 
have been kind to us; you have saved us from death, and now, 
will you—will—” 

“Yes, yes,” said Waldron, his voice almost as broken as that 
of Roland ; “I will care for her. She shall never leave my house. 
I will always protect her.” 

“God bless you!” uttered the youth, wringing his hand. 
“Good-by, Mrs. Waldron! Farewell, Helen !” 

The hand of the latter trembled in his grasp, and tears stood in 
her eyes. 

“Farewell, Helen! I had hoped to pass many happy hours 
with you; but no matter; it cannot be. Think of me sometimes.” 

“Come! hurry up!” muttered Oswald, impatiently. 

“Wretch!” shouted Waldron, starting from his chair; “say 
but another such word, and I'll knock you down as I would a 
brute! Beware!” 

Oswald was cowed in an instant; he shrank before the deter- 
mined front of the man he had so unwittingly aroused. Roland 
cast one glance of unutterable woe and grief toward his mother, 
and then followed his conductors from the apartment. 

The last echoes of their footsteps had died away ere Alice For- 
ester raised her head. Her tearful eyes glanced eagerly around 
the room, and then, pressing her hands to her brow, she mur- 
mured, in heart-breaking tones : “ Lost, lost!” 

“ Dear lady,” cried Helen, kneeling by her side, and brushing 
the tears from her eyes, “do not weep. I will be a daughter to 
you, and perhaps he may return.” 

But it was in vain. The bolt had fallen, and in the desolation 
of her heart, Alice Forester mourned, and would not be comforted. 
Crime, contrition, sorrow, had been hers, but never had she 
known woe like this. 


CHAPTER V. 


STRANGE SURMISES, AND A BOLD REPLY. 

A sLE1GH, drawn by two spirited horses, stood at the gate of 
the Waldron mansion, upon the back seat of which Oswald seated 
himself, and directed Roland to sit by his side. The other, whom 
Oswald addressed as Mark Collard, took the reins, and the horses 
started forward in a rapid trot. 

Only once, during that long night ride, did Roland raise his 
head, and then when a curve in the road revealed the house he 
had lett. He gazed long and tearfully upon the mansion which 
contained all that he now loved in the wide world, the loved ones 
whose faces he might again behold—how soon? But an inter- 
vening reach of forest shut the mansion from his gaze; his head 
dropped again upon his breast, and he abandoned himself wholly 
to the sorrowful thoughts that filled his soul. 

The changes of the last three days had been such as almost to 
make him doubt his own identity. The dwelling in the lonely 
house, the tragic death of his uncle, the funeral, the appearance of 
Oswald, the flight from the city, the brief season of happiness in 
the house of the Waldrons, and last, this dark denouement, passed 
through his mind with all the rapidity of intense thought. Could 
it all be real? Where was he now? The cold, sinister face of 
Oswald was his best reply, and brought him instantly back to the 
stern and sad reality of his situation. 

“Faster, Collard, faster! We must get home before morning, 
and ’tis nipping cold.” 

Home! where was itt Home, shared with the man by his 
side? It was a bitter mockery to the boy, and his heart bled 
afresh at the thought. 


And what were the thoughts of Paul Oswald in this his hour of 
triumph? In truth, we cannot fathom them. The evil purpose 
of years, pursued with unwavering steadfastness, had been con- 
summated ; that look of malicious satisfaction still rested on his 
countenance, but his mind was busy with the future, plotting and 
planning schemes of which his present movement was but the ini- 
tiatory step. Sometimes, too, a cloud of doubt rested on his 
brow, as if the path in which he walked were filled with turnings 
and obstacles beyond which he could not see. Whatever might 
have been his thoughts, however, he did not address Roland dur- 
ing their ride ; the grief of the boy was not surely sacred in his 
eyes, but in his cold, calculating policy, he saw that it was best to 
let the first ebullition of sorrow have its course before he should 
undertake to mould the mind of Roland to his purposes. 

The light sleigh sped like a swallow over the snow; on, still 
on, and far over the country. The still hours of the night passed 
away; early morning came, and the stars slowly faded out of the 
sky, but the travellers paused not. Finally, however, as the hour 
of noon was drawing on, the sleigh entered the broad gateway 
which opened upon a spacious yard ; beyond was an elegant house, 
the wings of which extended upon either side. 

Roland mechanically raised his head. 

“ This is my home—your future home, Roland; I believe that 
is your name,” said Oswald, speaking for the first time. “ It is 
called The Willows.” 

There is a strange magic often resting in a simple name. Ro- 
land heard the name which Oswald had just spoken, and with a 
startled glance looked around him. Quick as lightning came 
back to his mind the half-effaced memories of which he had 
spoken to his mother in the old house in the city. Strange, pass- 
ing strange! Whatcould it mean? There, before him, were the 
spacious grounds, there the marble fountains, the beautiful wil- 
lows with their long, trailing branches, while beyond rose the 
massive walls and castellated towers of the noble mansion. We 
have said that these memories were half-effaced; but with the 
sight of the building and its grounds before him, they returned 
with vivid distinctness to his mind. What it meant, what it por- 
tended, he knew not, he could not conjecture; but of this he was 
assured ; as he entered the doorway of “ The Willows,” he stood 
once more within the walls of the house of his early childhood. 


The discovery was almost overpowering. Where was all this 
mystery to end, and what new dangers and trials awaited him ? 
He rose from his chair, and walked restively the floor of the apart- 
ment into which he had been conducted. He stopped before one 
of the windows; the crimson curtains that fell in heavy folds to 
the floor were covered with dust, and in many places moth-eaten, 
The furniture of the apartment, which was of an antique and ele- 
gant pattern and manufacture, the rich carpet on the floor, every- 
thing within the room, gave evidence of desertion and neglect. 
It was evident that there was now no careful hand to arrange and 
care for the articles of comfort, nay luxury, with which the house 
abounded. And this task had once been his mother’s ; this very 
carpet had once been pressed by her feet; her form had often ro- 
posed upon these carved chairs. This he knew; of this he was 
morally certain ; but beyond this he could not go. As to why his 
mother had been compelled to wander from these halls,—why 
Paul Oswald was now their tenant, or for the consummation of 
what purpose he was now brought hither by the force of the mys- 
terious power which Oswald possessed over his mother, he could 
only surmise, and with such surmises and speculations he spent 
the day, Oswald holding himself aloof until evening. 

Just at twilight the door opened, and the latter entered, followed 
by Mark Collard. Oswald pulled a bell-rope which was sus- 
pended from the wall, and in a moment a woman entered with a 
large lamp. 

“Margery,” said Oswald, as she turned to leave the room, 
“this is Mr. Roland Forester, of whom I spoke to you.” 

Roland looked into her face, but saw nothing congenial in its 
coarse, evil lineaments. An expression of scrutinizing curiosity 
now rested there, which being satisfied, she disappeared without a 
word. 

“And this,” continued Oswald, indicating his companion, “is 
my friend, Mark Collard.” 

The man came forward and extended his hand with an assump- 
tion of bluff courtesy. Roland took it almost mechanically, but 
he could impart no fervor to his grasp; the forbidding visage of 
Collard had alienated him’ at first sight, even if his connection 
with Oswald had not been sufficient to inspire suspicion and dis- 
like in his mind. 

“And now,” said Oswald, “since we are acquainted and ona 
familiar footing, I wish to have a perfect understanding, so that 
things may slip on smoothly and without trouble.” 

The boy thought he could detect a sinister leer upon the face of 
Mark Collard, but he remained silent. 

“T wish to talk especially with you, Roland, as you are a now- 
comer in my house, and will therefore need some little instruction, 
or advice, if the word suits you better. It may be that you judge 
me harshly because I have separated you from your mother ; but I 
tell you now, the sooner you dismiss such feelings from your 
mind, the easier will you get along with me. I wouldn’t advise 
you to be unreasonable about this matter.” 

A cold, ironical smile accompanied the words which stung the 
boy’s nerves with indignation. He awaited in silence the farther 
purport of Oswald’s words. 

“Are you listening? What I have to say is important, and 
closely concerns you.” 

“ Say on, sir; I am listening.” 

Oswald bent his brows, and fastened upon the youth a more 
inquisitive look as he noticed the increased firmness of the latter’s 
tone, but went on with his communication. 
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“T repeat it: you have no reason to regard me in any other 
light than that of a friond ; if you are obedient to my will, you 
will find this out. Of course, your liberty must be at first cur- 
tailed, but it rests with yourself alone to obtain favors by good 
conduct and compliance with my desires.” 

His tone had now changed, and he uttered these words in an 
insinuating manner, which was calculated to throw Roland off his 
guard. The latter said nothing, but listened attentively. 

“ But although I shall treat you with uniform kindness, so long 
as you shall merit such treatment, in thts thing there is to be no 
will but mine. J must be obeyed! Beware, I say, how you ven- 
ture to cross mo in my commands; I must and will be absolute 
master. I will leave you with Collard for the present, and I 
would advise you to think well of this.” 

Roland rose from his seat as he saw that Oswald was preparing 
to quit the apartment, and in a firm voice he spoke, calling him 
for the first time by name. 

“ Paul Oswald, I have listened to what you had to tell me, and 
now, in return, hear me. You have brought me here against my 
will; you have torn me from the only relative I possess on earth, 
for what purpose I know not, but by a power, mysterious as it is, 
which I dare not question. You tell me that Iam henceforth to 
look to you as my master, and obey you in whatever you choose 
to command. This is my answer: I am here, as I have said, 
against my will; but still I am here, and so long as your power 
over me continues, I shall do my best to make my intercourse 
with you harmonious and agreeable ; I shall treat you with all the 
respect which is due to you, and in whatever is right I will ac- 
knowledge your authority ; further than this, I wish not to look.” 

Oswald looked first at Roland, then at Mark Collard, in utter 
amazement, but a look of anger quickly covered his face, which, 
however, he dissembled as much as possible. 

“ But this, sir, is not a question of right; it is simply a matter 
of obedience. You are to obey me without question.” 

“And so I will in whatever is right, as long as your commands 
imply nothing at which my conscience rebels. I wish not to 
speak harshly on this subject, Paul Oswald; let us then drop it 
without further words.” 

“ By heavens!” uttered Oswald, through his shut teeth, “do 
you mean to set up your authority against mine thus? I tell thee 
again, boy, beware of rousing me by this ill-timed opposition! I 
say again, I will be obeyed in all things. Do you comprehend ¢ 
I am to be master in everything.” 

“And I say, Paul Oswald,” replied Roland, his face pale, but 
his eyes blazing with the true soul-fire, “that you shall never 
swerve me one hair’s breadth from the path of right,—never, never / 
Sooner than become your tool, to help you in your evil plans, 
whatever they are, I’d draw my last breath where I stand! I 
have a conscience, Paul Oswald, and I will not disobey its dic- 
tates; I have a soul, which you, thank God, cannot stain with the 
contact of your wickedness !” 

Oswald gazed upon the boy as if he understood not the mean- 
ing of his words ; but gradually his lips grew livid, his eyes be- 
came blood-shot, and with a half-uttered cry of wrath, he sprang 
upon Roland, as if to strike him down. A strong hand, however, 
jerked him back with a force that almost deprived him of breath ; 
and as he turned in baffled rage, he met the cool glance of 
Collard. 

“Come, Oswald,” said the latter, in an undertone, “ you’ve 
already damaged the matter enough with your blundering, and 
killing the youngster would only tip the whole over. Come away, 
I say, till you’re cooler.” 

And half dragging the struggling and enraged man outside the 
door, he slammed it close and double locked it. Roland heard 
the grating of the heavy bolts, and knew that he was a prisoner : 
but in his heart he exulted in the thought that he had so nobly 
gained his first battle for the right. Truly, the sced that Alice 
Forester had sown had taken root. . 

Mark Collard led the enraged Oswald, who, half-blinded by the 
effects of his fury, could scarcely grope along the hall, to a small 
library at the extreme end of the buildiag. A pitcher filled with 
wine, with goblets, was upon the mantel; pouring out with an 
unsteady hand a brimming draught, Oswald swallowed it at a 
gulp, and then sank into a chair. 

His companion regarded him for a moment with a peculiar look. 

“ Oswald,” said he, with rough familiarity, “I say again, you 
must be cooler about this business. The young ’un’s as fiery as 
ared pepper, and if you step too hard at first on his notions of 
right, he’ll be apt to be stubborn and mulish. Take my advice, 
and act gingerly.” 

“But, Collard, how can I act? You see his resolution, and 
you know—” 

“T know if you have the management of him now, you'll be 
sure to spoil it all. You commenced too soon with him; you 
showed the black flag almost the first thing, and so scared him. 
Leave him to me; keep out of sight for a while, and don’t show 
your hand till I say the word. It isn’t the work of days or weeks, 
or maybe months, to bring a spirit like his into the traces; but 
I'll undertake it, if you say the word.” 

“Yes; goon and do your best. You have managed more 
difficult affairs than this for me.” 

“Tshould rather think I had,” rejoined Collard, with a leer 
which called a shade, almost of terror, to the face of Oswald. 

“You are interested with me in this, Collard, and I want you 
to understand this,” he said, after a moment’s pause. “The boy 
is to be secured, partly with regard to my designs upon him, and 
partly as an instrument to accomplish those which I have against 
the mother. But above all, be sure to keep from him all knowl- 
edge of the fact that this house was once his home, and of all 
other things of which you are familiar.” 


“Never fear for that,” replied Collard; “he wont get but pre- 
cious little knowledge from me.” 

For an hour longer, the plotters busied themselves in discussing 
the details of their dark conspiracy, which we have as yet seen 
but imperfectly developed, and then they separated from cach 
other for the night. 


CHAPTER VI. 
REMINISCENCES OF BY-GONE DAYS. 


For almost an hour after the departure of Oswald with Roland, 
Alice Forester lay in an immovable and death-like stupor; her 
breathing was faint, and hardly perceptible, but she exhibited no 
outward distress. 

“Do not disturb her, wife,” said Philip Waldron; “she will 
come back gradually to life. Poor Alice! I could almost wish, 
for her own sake, that she might never open her eyes.” 

“It is certainly a terrible blow,” replied the kind-hearted dame, 
wiping her eyes, “compelled to see her boy torn away before her 
very eyes, and she not able to save him. wonder it had not 
crazed her on the spot, Nay, Helen; dry your tears; we will 
hope to see it all made right in time. But how strange,” she con- 
tinued, after a moment’s thought, “ that she should show so much 
distress when you offered to drive the men from the door, and 
even interfere to prevent it. It is all mystery to me; I cannot 
comprehend it.” 

“And yet, if you had known as much of Alice Forester as she 
was in past years as I have, your knowledge would now serve to 
explain much that is hidden in this strange affair. Ah, wife, I 
am a stern, perhaps a harsh man, and mine is a heart not easily 
touched, but when the name of Alice Forester fell upon my ear, 
it struck a chord that has not before vibrated for years. It is 
strange how quickly the sight of her face affected me. I felt sure 
when I first laid her upon that couch, that she was one whom I 
had well known long ago. And Roland, poor boy! I have often 
held him upon my knee, and soothed him to sleep within my 
arms.” 

The speaker rose and walked gloomily backward and forward 
before the fire. The scene through which he had just passed had 
left its influence upon him; his movements were unsteady, and 
his brow was strangely sombre. 

“I would have battled for her, even to the last gasp, had it been 
her will,” he murmured, sadly, and in an undertone, pausing be- 
fore the couch and gazing upon the sleeper. “Listen, wife,” he 
resumed, re-seating himself, “and I will relate to you what I know 
of this matter. 


“Alice Forester’s husband,” he commenced, “was my bosom 
friend ; indeed he was a distant relative of my first wife, though 
as schoolmates together, I had known him years before I first saw 
her. During the first years of our intimacy, we were almost in- 
separable ; and in later years, though separated, and meeting less 
frequently, there was still a warmth and stability about our inter- 
course such as is rarely found among men. 

“There was a youth, at the time of which I speak, who was 
much in Walter Forester’s company, and apparently much thought 
of by Walter, though I always shunned and avoided him, and 
tried hard to convince my friend that he would severely be the 
loser by associating with him. Paul Oswald—for it was the man 
who has just left us—was a youth of bad impulses and evil heart. 
Walter was much with him, though I always thought he held a 
secret distrust of him; at any rate, the two were at no time as 
intimate as Walter and myself. 

“Tt seems strange to remember now, that Alice Forester, or 
Alice Hunter, as her name then was, was also my schoolmate and 
friend. Walter and she were lovers from childhood. I have 
hardly a remembrance of the one which is not in some way con- 
nected with the other. Alice was beautiful when a child, but it 
was not until her maidenhood that the evil eye of Paul Oswald 
was attracted to her. 

“1 know not whether the depraved heart of the youth was 
capable of true and sincere affection—such love as Walter For- 
ester bore to Alice Hunter. But at all events, his passion was 
soon made known to its object, who, utterly surprised and con- 
founded, could only firmly refuse the repeated propositions of 
Oswald. The wayward youth was chagrined, and perhaps cher- 
ished bitter feelings against Alice. But when he learned that the 
heart of Alice Hunter had long before been given to Walter For- 
ester, his rage and blind fury were almost fearful to behold. I 
well remember how he stamped, raved and uttered curses against 
Walter, who, he said, had. basely robbed him of the affections of 
Alice Hunter. In a short time afterward, he disappeared from 
the village of Derby, where we lived, and where these events hap- 
pened, swearing, with his departing words, undying hatred and 
sure revenge to Walter Forester. 

“Tt was not long afterward—and this was sixteen, yes, seven- 
teen years ago,—that Walter and Alice were married. Walter was 
at that time perhaps four-and-twenty years old, and Alice half a 
dozen years younger. It was a merry bridal, and a happy one; 
Walter looked every inch the manly bridegroom, and Alice was 
as happy as though no such thing as sorrow could ever cross her 
path. Fora time everything glided on happily with the youny 
couple. Walter had taken his bride to his home—The Willows, 
he called it, and here, after a year or two had passed, their child, 
little Roland, was bern. Their happiness seemed now com- 
plete. ‘ 

“Just ‘at this time, Paul Oswald suddenly returned. He 
seemed like a changed man. His first act was to seck out Walter 
Forester, and acknowledge that he had wronged him in the heat 
of his passion, and to ask his pardon. This was freely granted 
by the unsuspicious Forester, and Oswald immediately renewed 


the old friendship, becoming almoét an inmate of the house; but 
for some reason best known to himself, he never attempted to 
place himself upon a familiar footing with me. 

“From this event the whole of the misery and misfortune of the 
Foresters has its date. Gradually, and without apparent cause, a 
coldness arose between the husband and wife, which, ere long, 
settled into a reserve that scemed to me no better than hatred. 
Others observed it, and wondered at it; Z could readily account 
for it; well I knew that the devilish arts of the traitorous friend, 
Paul Oswald, had effected the breach.” 

Mrs. Waldron had laid down her knitting as the interest of her 
husband’s narrative grew deeper. Neither noticed the pallid and 
agonized face of Alice Forester, which was raised from the pil- 
lows, as if to catch every word. 

“Following hard after, came the death of Walter Forester. It 
was thought that he committed suicide; his tracks were discov- 
ered, leading to the river, and fragments of his clothes were found 
floating in the stream, but the body was never found, though the 
river was dragged and the woods thoroughly searched. It was a 
mysterious affair; there were not wanting those who whispered 
suspicions of foul play, coupled with Oswald’s name; but he 
challenged investigation, and the matter was suffered to pass with- 
out further remark. To-day it is as great a mystery as ever it has 
been. 

“But now comes the crowning villany of this dark business. 
Hardly had the shock of Walter Forester’s death passed away, when 
Oswald produced a will, signed by the deceased, giving to him all 
of his vast property. And Mrs. Forester, when urged by friends, 
myself among others, to contest the will, positively refused to do 
so. When I heard of this, I was thunderstruck with amazement, 
and from that hour until this, the mystery has seemed to grow 
darker and darker. 

“The remainder of the story is soon told. Mrs. Forester had 
resigned her boy to Oswald, and lived—” 

Waldron suddenly stopped, and uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. 

“It is plain,” he said, at length, “ at least this much of it. She 
was at that time forced to give up her boy, as she did to-night ; 
but stealthily obtaining possession of him, she fled, and thus for 
ten years or more has she eluded Paul Oswald, who has tracked 
her incessantly.” 

“But this fear, this dread which she holds of Oswald, what 
does it mean? what is it ?”’ asked Mrs. Waldron. 

“Heaven knows!” ejaculated her husband. “ Of this, however, 
yon may be assured,” he continued, his brow darkening as he 
spoke: “ Walter Forester never wrote, never signed that instru- 
ment, giving his wealth to Oswald, and disinheriting his wife and 
child.” 

«‘ But the signature on the will—” 

“ Was a forgery!” 

“Then may God grant that this double-dyed villain may re- 
ceive, ere long, the punishment due to his crimes!” 

Mrs. Waldron spoke excitedly, for her feelings were roused, 
and she felt every word that she uttered. The next instant she 
started up, as a sudden exclamation from her husband came to 
her ear. 

Alice Forester had risen from the couch, and, feeble as she was, 
advanced toward Philip Waldron. 

“Mr. Waldron,” she said, in a low, faint voice, “pardon me if 
I have seemed ungrateful, but I thought it best to wait until my 
departure—” 

“ Till your departure ?” said Mrs. Waldron, hastily. “Surely 
you are not thinking of leaving us?” 

“ Hear me!” vehemently exclaimed the unhappy woman. “ For 
years I have shunned the faces of those who knew me in happier 
days ; for years I have wandcred and hidden myself from their 
sight. You have been kind; you have snatched me from death, 
but O, unhappy fate that I bear, you know me! Strive not, then, 
to detain me; let me wander forth again. Forget me; forget that 
I ever cast a shadow across your happy home!” 

“ Mrs. Forester,” replied Waldron, “I promised your noble boy 
to-night that I would care for you and watch over you; that pro- 
mise I mean to fulfil. Stay with us for the sake of our early 
friendship ; become one of our household ; I am sure we already 
love you as such.” 

Mrs. Forester’s eyes wandcred from one to another of the 
group before her. Nothing but tenderness and compassion was 
visible on their faces. 

“Can you,” she tremulonsly said, “‘ offer shelter and protection 
to one like me, one whose whole existence has been shadowed by 
a strange and fearful mystery? You have spoken to-night of the 
strange power which Paul Oswald exerts over me. Can you 
receive me, knowing as you do that I hold in my bosom the solu- 
tion of the whole dark plot, but have never held it up to the light 
of day, no, not even in the great agony of to-night ?”” 

“T will speak for the whole,” replied Waldron, with whole- 
souled warmth, “and my answer is this: In other days, your 
husband was my friend ; you were my friend. Even when others 
doubted and avoided you, I held steadfastly to you, and none 
hated the villain, Oswald, more than I, or more wished to bring 
to light the dark villany which a knew he had practised upon you. 
You shall stay with us; your wanderings shall end, and if my 
hand can avail aught to strip away the cloak of dark crime from 
your persecutor, be assured my efforts shall not be wanting. I 
will protect you, Mrs. Forester; fear nothing.” 

And thus the heart-weary woman at last found refuge; and 
during the few years which must here intervene in the progress of 
our tale, she rested in peace amid her friends, save that she still 
sorrowed for the hopes which were blasted by the departure of 

Roland. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
A NEW CHARACTER, AND A CONVERSATION. 


Five years have elapsed since the events of the preceding chap- 
ters, and we resume the thread of our story at the conclusion of 
this interval. Outward change these years have certainly wrought, 
—change in the actors of our drama ; but their relative positions 
are much the same as when the reader was first introduced to 
them. 

It is a fine morning in May, and the lands surrounding the 
mansion of Paul Oswald wear a beautiful, spring-like aspect. 
The gate at the extremity of the long, gravelled foot-path is 
opened towards the road, and upon it leans, in deep thought, a 
person whom we shall have but little difficulty in recognizing as 
Roland Forester. His form is taller and somewhat less slender, 
and there is an increased appearance of manhood about him, but 
in other respects he seems hardly changed. The same eyes are 
there which once flashed so indignantly upon his evil-hearted mas- 
ter (if that be the name by which we may designate Oswald in his 
relations to Roland); there is the same expression of firmness 
about his lips, and his whole countenance wears its stamp of man- 
ly beauty, increased with his years, but still tempered by the old 
shade of sadness. 

And well may he seem the no- 
ble, perfected man, he who has, 
during the last five years, so nobly 
withstood the crafty assaults ot 
Oswald’s insidious tool, Mark Col- 
lard; he who has so steadfastly 
and persistently refused to lend 
himself to their base purposes, and 
who, through privation, imprison- 
ment and hunger, has so often 
baffied the villains who are even 
now, in the library of yonder 
house, preparing for one more at- 
tempt to bend his iron will to their 
wishes. Ah! his, indeed, is a 
heroic soul, but fierce are the con- 
flicts through which it must yet 


PSo absorbed has Roland been in 
his reflections, that until the ap- 
proaching footsteps aroused him 
from his reverie, he failed to no- 
tice the approach of a person down 
the road. As he raised his eyes, 
the stranger paused before the 
gate, and in a friendly voice bade 
him good-morning. 

Roland gazed inquiringly into 
his face, and although he found it 
entirely unfamiliar to him, he re- 
turned his salutation. We say 
unfamiliar, and yet the word ex- 
presses more than we mean to 
convey. Roland knew that the 
man was a stranger to him, but 
there was something in his face 
which puzzled, while at the same 
time it interested him ; he seemed 
to have an indistinct, half remem- 
brance of the face, which he felt 
sure he could never have recalled 
of himself. The stranger seemed a 
man of forty-five; he may have 
been younger, for the marks of 
grief and hardship which furrowed 
his brow could not be taken for 
indications of age. His form was 
rather above the medium height ; 
his hair had evidently once been 
dark, but was now sprinkled with 
gray. It would be a difficult task 
to analyze the predominant ex- 
pression of his face; there was 
nothing evil there, for his eyes 
shone with a consciousness of truth 
and honesty, but ever and anon 
you could detect a shadowy look 
of reserve, almost of mystery, 
which almost dispelled the confi- 
dent feelings with which you had 


before been disposed to regard 
him 


Such, at least, were the thoughts 
which passed through Roland’s 
mind as he gazed curiously upon 
the stranger. To complete his 
description, a heavy, thick beard, 
concealing the lower half of his 
face, descended almost to his 
breast, and rendered his appear- 
ance somewhat fantastic. His 
garments were a well-worn, well- 
ener suit of brown, and a wide 

ver hat was slouched, as if de- 
signedly, over his brow. In his 
hands he carried a stout, heavy 
oaken staff, which materially as- 
sisted him in his progress. * 

“How far do you call it to 
Derby?” he asked, carelessly, as 
if with the design of cofitinuing the conversation. 

“To Derby ?” replied Roland, with no little surprise. “ You 
must have passed through the village, five miles back.” 

“O, yes, yes; I remember,” responded the other, slightly con- 
fused at Roland’s manner. ‘The name was familiar to me, and 
I should have remembered the situation of the town better. 
owns this house and lands ?” 

Roland had often asked himself the question, and he now hesi- 
tatingly spoke the name of Paul Oswald. A dark frown passed 
over the stranger’s brow, and his teeth grated at the name. 

“Why, do you know him?” asked Roland, eagerly. 

“ Yes—that is, I did know him once ; but that was 
But let me ask, what may your name be? Your 
familiar to me.” 

name is Roland Forester.” 

“Is this possible?” he exclaimed, in a strange and almost 
altered voice, at the same time changing his position, that the light 
might strike Roland’s face more fully. ‘“ Young man, don’t de- 
a me ; I have an interest in the person whose name you have 

“I can have no motive in deceiving you, sir,” rejoined 
Roland, in wonderment. “Ihave given you my true and only 
name.” 

For some moments the stranger gazed fixedly and with a 


ago. 
ace seems 


| strange quivering of the lips at the young man. Neither spoke, 
for both were busy with their thoughts. 

“And you live here ?” at length the former pursued his queries. 

“Yes, sir; I live in the house yonder.” 

“ But your mother—you have a mother ?” 

Roland struggled hard to keep down the flood of emotion that 
rose in his breast at the name, but he controlled himself sufficiently 
to answer : 

“She lives in the family of Mr. Philip Waldron, almost fifty 
miles further.” 

Again the stranger seemed to struggle with some strange emo- 
tion; but he again calmed himself, and went on: 

“Pardon me, Roland—you will permit me to address you thus ? 


| Yon have excited strange emotions by your answers, and I would 


| me henceforth be forsaken of God and man! 
Who | 


fain learn more of what so interests me. I will be plain with you ; 


| 
| 


I wish to ask you, why do you reside in this house with Paul | 


Oswald? why do you live in this manner, separated from your | 


mother ?” 

Roland gazed again into the face of the man before him, but he 
could detect nothing*but frankness and truthfulness, mingled with 
an increased shade of auxiety. With an irresistible impulse he 
spoke, throwing his whole heart into his words. 

“O, sir, let me trust in you! Who you are, I know not, but I 


— 


SCENE IN A FOREST OF NORMANDY. 


feel drawn to you; you have spoken kindly to me, and seem in- 
terested in me. Let me confide in you. You are not friendly to 
Oswald ; you will not betray my confidence ?” 

“If I do,” exclaimed the other, with heartfelt energy, “ then let 
Sooner than lift 
one finger to advance the schemes of Paul Oswald, I’d endure all 
the torture of the rack. Goon; unbosom yourself freely to me, 
and if I prove treacherous to your trust, if 1 prove not your friend, 
then never trust man again.” 

The sudden energy of the stranger was not unmixed with a 
slight tone of bitterness ; but unmindful of this, Roland fervently 
grasped his hand and commenced. He spared no particulars, but 
related the whole of his life as far as it lay in his memory, bring- 
ing the narration up to the present hour. 

he stranger listened intently, almost eagerly, allowing not a 
single word to escape him, and evidently sympathizing earnestly 
with the narrator as he depicted the varying fortunes of his event- 
ful career. While Roland dwelt upon the persistence of Oswald 
in tearing him from his mother, his brow grew almost as dark as 
night, and his hands were involuntarily clenched. When he told 
of his own steady refusal to bend to Oswald’s will, an expression 
almost of exulting triumph played over his face ; and when, at 


' last, Roland concluded his nerrative, and anxiously awaited the 
_ Stranger’s reply, the latter looked thoughtfully upon the ground, 


| and terrors 


ae pondered in silence, for a moment or two, upon what he had 
eard. 

“And you say,” he at last observed, “tha, your mother had no 
power to oppose Oswald when he came to take you ?” 

“None, none whatever.” 

“ Strange, strange !”” mused the other, half audibly. 

“But can you not explain something of this?” asked Roland, 
in a tone of anxiety. ‘‘ Can you not tell me something of myself, 
of Oswald, of my mother? If you do know aught of this great 
mystery, I conjure you, for Heaven’s sake, speak, and relieve my 
anxiety! Must I always be tortured with these fearful doubts 

The stranger gazed irresolutely upon Roland ; his hands worked 
nervously upon his staff, and once or twice he seemed to be about 
to speak ; but each time he checked himself, and remained still 
longer in deep thought. 


“Not now, not now,” he at length said. “I will not deny, 


| Roland, that this is not all new to me, or that you have thrown a 


new light upon my mind which has excited strange doubts ; you 
have strangely moved me by your words. Paul Oswald and your 
mother were both known to me long before you—” 

“And you know—you will tell me all?” exclaimed Roland. 

“At some future day, perhaps, but not now. Do not think 
strange of this; your confidence 
is safe with me, and I only with- 
hold the knowledge of what con- 
cerns you for your good. There 
is a tangled web of villany to be 
unravelled, and I shall be active 
until it is all exposed to the light. 
There is one thing, however, which 
I will tell you. You have spoken 
of Oswald as the owner of this 
estate ; did it ever cross your mind 
that his right might be disputed ?” 

“Ha!” exclaimed Roland, a 
light suddenly breaking in upon his 
mind, “ what is your meaning? I 
have often doubted. You remem- 
ber what I told you of my remem- 
brance of this house as my former 
home? Tell me, what do you 


mean ?” 
“Simply that you are the ri 1 
heir of this property!” 


“Then one doubt is removed— 
one act of Oswald’s villany is re- 
vealed !” exclaimed Roland. “But 
the proof—” 

“Will be established in good 
time. I tell you, Roland, there 
are eyes watching—ay, narrowl 
watching every movement of this 
man, and none of his acts, be as- 
sured of this, shall escape me. 
And now, farewell! I shall seo 
you sometimes, often, it may be, 
when you know it not. Keep on 
as you have commenced; yield 
nothing to Paul Oswald, and 
always hope for the best. Fare- 
well !” 

He grasped Roland’s hand, and 
turned away. 

“Stay!” cried the latter; “you 
have not told me your name.” 

“Name? Yes; you may call 
me Stephen Brande.” 

Roland watched him till he dis- 
appeared in the distance. 

“ Brande—Stephen Brande !— 
surely I have never heard that 
name before ; and yet I thought—” 

His soliloquy was interrupted 
by the appearance of the woman 

argery, who came to summon 
him to the presence of Oswald. 
He turned and slowly followed her 
into the house. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE MASK IS DROPPED. 


Rowanp was conducted into the 
library, where Oswald and Collard 
were already seated. Time had 
wrought but little change in these 
men, certainly none for the better. 
Paul Oswald’s eyes were, perhaps, 
sunk deeper in their sockets, and 
the sin-marks upon his face deep- 
ened, and Collard wears undimin- 
ished his old expression of low 
cunning and natural ferocity ; but 
they are much the same as when 
we last saw them seated in this 
very room. 

Roland seated himself, looking 
inquiringly at the men before him. 
They, on their part, glanced hesi- 
tatingly at each other, as if they 
hardly knew how first to introduce 
the subject of which they wished 
to speak. Oswald at last arose, and taking several turns, stopped 
before Rolarid, and said : 

“ Roland, this is your birthday; you are twenty-one to day. 

The latter merely replied : 

“ You are correct, sir, I believe; this is my birthday.” 

“And in the eye of the law,” continued Oswald, with some 
emphasis, “ you are now a man, and empowered to act for your- 
self, though, of course, I don’t intend to relax my hold upon you 
at present.” 

oland felt the full force of the sneer, but said nothjng, waiting 
for the further developments of Oswald. . 

“Roland,” he continued, his whole tone suddenly changing, 
“ you have lived in my house for the last five years ; I, together 
with my friend, have watched over you, cared for you, and t 
you in every respect with the kindness of a father to his child. Is 
not this so, Collard ?”’ 

“In course it is; he has had a respectable bringing up, though 
the youngster has been sometimes rayther offish, and made us 
considerable trouble about his management. But, all things con- 
sidered, it’s my opinion that we have did our duty.” 

“ Certainly we have. And now, Roland, 1 wish you to con- 
sider this well.” 

“ Mr. Oswald,” returned the young man, “you well know my 
opinions upon this subject, and I had hoped that you would not 
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again allude to it. Think you that I can fall into your views— 
your pretended views, I air believe? What! after enduring 
everything at your hands—the loss of my mother, hunger, impri- 
sonment for days together, blows—yes, blows, when I dared to 
cross your evil will,—after all this, can you think to make me 
confess gratitude to you?” 

Oswald bit his lips, and Collard cast menacing looks upon 
Roland as he uttered these words. As he concluded, however, 
the former repressed his anger as far as possible, and looking 
steadily at Roland, answered : 

“Well, these things are all past; what I wish to say to you 
relates to the future.” 

“ My future seems dark enough, if I am always to remain in 
your hands,” replied Roland, bitterly. 

Oswald cast a deprecating glance of feigned sorrow upon the 


er. 

“You have always misjudged me—always,” he said; “but I 
am now about to do a deed that must surely convince you of my 
sincerity. I have always worked for your interest. I had several 
ends to gain which were for your benefit; I have performed my 
task, and now, I offer you your liberty.” 

Roland sat immovable, gazing at Oswald as if he hardly under- 
stood the purport of his words. 

* Do you hear ””’ said thg latter. 
“IT give you entire freedom ; you 
are now master of yourself.” 

“QO, sir,” cried Roland, starting 
up, “are you sincere in this, or 
only jesting? Do you mean that 
I am free to leave this house—that 
you will not pursue and bring me 
back ?” 

“T mean just that; nothing 
less.” 
“But my mother, sir,—do you 
mean to release her from all bond 
and obligation, I mean from all 

wer that you possess over her ?” 

“All this I will solemnly pro- 
mise to do, upon one condition. 
It depends solely upon you, your 
fate now lies wholly in your own 

” 


“And the condition—what is it ? 
What do you require of me?” 
said Roland, starting forward and 
placing his hand upon Oswald’s 
shoulder. 

A quick glance of satisfaction 
passed between the two plotters as 
they observed the eagerness of their 
intended victim, and Oswald re- 
plied : 

“It is no more nor less than the 
simple signing of your name.” 

Roland looked from one to the 
other with a bewildered glance, 
and repeated Oswald’s word#in a 
tone of inquiry. 

“The signing of my name ?” 

“In course; there’s nothing 
strange about that, be there? 
Folks often signs their names, and 
the only reason that I don’t sign 
mine oftener is that I can’t write 
as well as gentlemen as has a more 
finished edication.”’ 

“ But look you, Oswald,” said 
Roland, paying no attention to 
Collard’s remark, ‘there may be 
something wrong in this ; of course 
I must know what I am to sign.” 

“Well, then,” replied Oswald, 
impatiently, “it is nothing but a 
mere form. The case is this: 
Your living here with me for so 
long «a time might make people 
suspicious that all was not right ; 
or, in other words, if you should 
go away now, people might sup- 
pose that you had some unsatisfied 
claim to something here, and so I 
have drawn up the form of a deed 
of all your property here—supposed 

- property, mind you, tome. Here 
is Collard to witness it; you can 
sign it with no trouble, and so be 
free. Come!” 

A suspicion darted quick as 
lightning through Roland’s brain, 
wiich he at once determined to 
act on. Laying his hand upon the 
table he commenced : 

“Why should they think—” 

But proceeded no further. The 
movement of his hand had dis- 
arranged a pile of papers upon the 
table, and upon the bottom of one 
which protruded beyond the edge 
of the table, he saw the name of 
Walter Forester in large, round 
letters. He seized it and held it 
pn the light ; and as he did so, 

eyes rested upon the following sentence : 

“To my well-beloved son, Roland Forester, I give and bequeath 
all my lands, houses and other possessions, to have and—” 

He read no more, for before he could proceed further, Mark 
Collard had sprung upon him, and snatched the instrument from 
his grasp. But he had read enough to fire his very soul with in- 
dignation, and with flashing eyes and stern front he turned upon 

conspirators. 

.“‘ Base hypocrites that ye are!” he uttered, in voice shaking 
with the mingled emotions of his breast; “this, then, was to be 
your work? There is the will, signed by my dead father, giving 
to me the whole of this property, which you have hitherto con- 
cealed and kept from the reach of the law! And now you would 
compel me to sign away my interest in this property, and endeavor 
to convince me of the innocence of the deed by your lying words ! 
Here is one link in this dark conspiracy revealed, one evidence of 
your crimex, which, if God spares my life, I will certainly publish 
to the world.” 

The last words aroused Oswald from his stupor of rage, and 
sperceching nearer to Roland, he hissed through his clenched 


“So you have discovered our designs, and think to profit by 
your knowledge? I tell you, Roland Forester, you are this mo- 
ment more completely in my power than ever before, and before 


you leave this room shall vou comply with my wishes. Listen : 

onder instrument is the last will and testament of your father, 
and therein all his property is bequeathed to you. That will has 
laid in my hands for twenty years, while a new one—yes, a forged 
one, if you please, has obtained for me this property, and all other 
wealth of your deceased father. Do you wonder why I say this 
to you, Roland Forester,—why I make this acknowledgement to 

ou? It is because you are completely in my power; because 
Collard is faithful to my interest ; because, if you should dare to 
lisp one word of this, I could—but no matter; because, finally, 
you comply with my wishes ere you leave this room, or you shall 
never leave it alive! Iam a desperate man, Roland Forester, and 
I have played a desperate game, and, more than this, 1 must win ! 
Do you see my object? Do you understand it clearly?) Do you 
know that Philip Waldron has instituicd an inquiry concerning 
the validity of the will, by virtue of which I have obtained and 
now hold this wealth, and hopes to prove it a forgery?) And 
more than this: he may prove it a forgery, but he can never prove 
me the author of that forgery. What then ¢” 

“Why, then,” observed Collard, as if to assist his principal, 
“the property reverts by nat’ral course of law to you and yer 
mother.” 

“ Exactly,” continued Oswald; “but that shall never happen. 


STRIPPING THE BARK FROM THE CORK TREE. 


| Ihave proceeded so far in ‘this matter, and now, after twenty 


years’ enjoyment of this wealth, I will not relinquish it. The 
genuine will is in my possession, granting to you the whole of this 
property. You must deed to me all right and title in it, which 
you are to do by simply signing this paper. Then, by proving 
this will, and by exhibiting with it your signature, placed there 
upon the day of attaining your majority, the property remains 
secure in my hands, in spite of the efforts of Philip Waldron, or 
any other. And-now, do you comprehend it ?” 

land was almost struck dumb by the revelation of this dia- 
bolical plot, as, phase after phase, it was unfolded to him. Bad 
as he knew Paul Oswald to be, utterly depraved and vile as he 
had already shown himself, he was still not prepared for this reve- 
lation. He leaned heavily on the table, and endeavored to collect 
his energies for the crisis which had now arrived. 

“T have given you this explanation,” continued Oswald, “in 
order that you might sce the full peril of your position, and be 
brought to obey me. I have staked too much on this matter to 
be bafiled now. I still offer you your liberty, and full exemption 
from further trouble, if you accede to my wishes; your mother, 
too, shall henceforth remain unmolested. And now your answer : 
will you sign this paper?” 

Stern eyes glared upon Roland in the moment of that fearful 
question—fearful, because of the consequences which might flow 


from a refusal; but he faltered not, hesitated not. His eyes met 
firmly those of his enemies, and from his pale lips came the words : 

“T will not do it!” 

“ Beware!” menaced Oswald, choking down the furious tide of 
wrath that surged up in his breast. “ Do this for your own sake, 
for your liberty.” 

“Never! Rather would I rot in the vilest dungeon in the 
land !” 

“ For your mother’s sake, then. Remember, one dash of your 
pen, and she, too, is free.” 

“'Tempt me no more!” almost shouted the agonized Roland, 
the perspiration standing in great beads —_ his brow. ‘ Were 
she here now, she would bid me go on in the path 1 lave marked 
out.” 

“Then for your life!’ howled the maddened villain, in a burst 
of passion, and thrusting the paper into Roland’s very face. 
“ Sign it—sign it now, or, by Heaven, you shall never leave this 
room alive!” 

“JT fear you not,”’ was the calm reply. “I can struggle for my 
life, but sear my conscience and trample under foot my manhood 
hy a deed so base as that which you ask, I tell you, Paul Oswald, 
cannot—Z/ will not do!” 

“Then suffer the alternative. Guard the door, Collard; we 
will make short work of this !” 

Oswald spoke in a quick, stern 
tone, and snatching a heavy cane 
from the corner, struck ft violently 
against the wall, and instantly 
jerked from it a long, slender dag- 
ger. Mark Collard, in obedience 
to the command of Oswald, sprang 
in front of the door, and placed his 
back against it. 

“And now,’’ uttered the latter, 
as if giving his last warning, at 
the same time levelling his dagger 
till the point almost touched the 
breast of Roiand, who still main- 
tained his position before the table, 
“ will you—” 

But the point of his weapon fell, 
and he started back, pale and dis- 
mayed, as the latter drew from his 
breast a heavy, double-barrelled 
pistol, and presented it at bis head. 

“This is a game at which two 
can play, Paul Oswald!” he said, 
deliberately, and in tones of fear- 
ful distinctness. ‘“ When one deals 
with ruffians, he must use the tools 
of ruffians.” 

[T0 BE CONTINUED | 


FOREST-SCENES IN FRANCE. 

On this and the preceding page, 
we publish a couple of interesting 
forest-scenes representing wood life 
in France. One of these is the in- 
terior of a forest of Normandy, 
showing the wood-cutters at their 
daily occupations. Peasants are 
engaged in sawing the felled trees 
into convenient lengths ; a woman 
is waiting to transport a load of 
fagots on her back, while a young 
child is heating her father’s dinner 
over a portable furnace.—The other 
picture represents the process of 
stripping the bark from the cork- 
trees. The cork oak (Quercus 
suber ) is a tree with round denticu- 
lated leaves furnished with thorns. 
This species of oak does not shed 
its foliage till the month of May, 
when the new leaves are strong 
enough to replace those of the pre- 
ceeding year. It flowers in May, 
and the fruit is not fit to gather till 
the November of the succeeding 
year,—that is to say, eighteen 
months after blossoming. The 
acorns are less bitter than those of 
other species of oak, and serve to 
fatten swine, sheep and poultry. 
Roasted and ground, they are sold 
and mixed with different kinds of 
meal. In France, the cork oak 
grows in several of the southern 
departments : the Landes, Lot-et- 
Garonne, the Eastern Pyrenees, 
and the Var. It is cultivated also 
in Catalonia, in Portugal, Algeria, 
Sicily and Italy. It delights in 
arid and sandy lands, and attains 
a height of about fifteen yards, 
with three or four yards girth. 
The branches commence about 
twelve feet from the earth. It is 
this part of the tree which yields 
the cork.. The wood, which is 
only employed for fuel, but might 
serve for carpentry, is very heavy, 
porous and tough. The bark is 
spongy and thick. When the tree is twenty or twenty-five years 
old, it begins to be productive. The first bark, called canons, is 
taken off, and serves to manufacture bottle-corks, etc. The ope- 
ration of barking is performed in the month of August, when the 
sap is in motion. The workmen begin by making a circular cut 
at the commencement of the branches, then another longitudinal 
one, after which they insert a sort of hatchet and lift the bark. 
They then pass between the bark and the trunk, sometimes the 
iron part of the instrument, sometimes the handle, which is wedge- 
shaped, according to the greater or less resistance of the sap. ‘To 
detach the cork of the upper part, they employ a lever two yards 
long, flattened at the point. Other men collect the slabs of cork, 
and pile them along the roads which intersect the forest, to be 
loaded up and carted off to the different proprietors. At the end 
of ten years, the bark is renewed, and the operation recommences. 
The quality of the cork is improved with the age of the tree. 
Notwithstanding this decennial operation,the tree lives to hundred 
or hundred and fifty years. The bark, on reaching.the owner, is 
cut up into pieces over a yard long, placed in piles of twenty-iive 
slabs each, and sold by the weight or yard, according to quality. 
There are the merchantable cork, the refuse, and the fragments 
which are purchased by manufacturers of bottle-corks and other 
small articles. The cork is afterwards subjected to heat or plunged 
in boiling water to flatten it, and adapted to various uses. 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
MEMORIES. 
AFfactionately inscribed to Miss Cal.ie Handy. 


BY HARRIET N. HAVENS. 


I’m thinking of the past, Callie, 
Of gay and happy hours, 

Ere time’s relentless scythe laid low 
Its freshly blooming flowers : 

And thickly crowding memories come 
Of scenes so fair and bright, 

I searce can grasp the bitter truth, 
** Hidden fore'er from sight.” 


I’m thinking of the time, Callie, 
When thou wert by my side, 

With words of love and holy trust, 
A faithful friend and tried ; 

And mid the flickering lights that left 
My path more drear and lone, 

One steady, pure and glowing flame, 
Thy love, still led me on. 


I’m thinking of a spot, Callie, 
A sacred spot to me, 

Where merry boys and bright-eyed girls 
Sported in youthful glee ; 

. Where with teachers kind, and schoolmates dear, 

Our days sped gladly on; 

Alas, how changed life’s sunny hues, 
Since hours like these have gone. 


Yet bright as were those hours, Callie, 
Brighter were yet in store; 

&o rich and fraught with beauty, 
I ne'er had known before ; 

For a vision pure of loveliness, 
A dream that once is given 

To woman’s life, thrilled through my seul, 
And woke the strains of heaven. 


I need not say "tis past, Callie, 
For dreams like these must fade ; 
And in the grave to rest for aye, 
Each glowing hope I've laid; 
Yet often at the twilight hour, 
Sad memories will come, 
To mock my spirit lone. 


I’m very sad to-night, Callie, 
A grief lies near my heart; 

I may not bring the beams of hope, 
To bid its shades depart : 

And I miss the light of thy dear smile, 
Thy sympathizing tear, 

And ne'er thy voice in love's fond tones, 
Will fall upon my ear. 


[Translated from the German for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THE INHERITANCE. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 


CHAPTER L. 


NOTHING TO DO. 


“Wet, sir, and what profession do you mean to adopt?” 
asked my father, who as I was now more than seventeen years 
old, began to be somewhat anxious as to how I was to equip my- 
self for the great battle of life. 

“ Profession, sir!” I replied, with spirit. ‘I will have none of 
them.” 

“ And why not *” asked my somewhat astonished paternal re- 
lation. ‘“‘ Now there’s the law,” he added, “it’s a very gentlo- 
manly calling—” 

“Gentlemanly, indeed! What, is it a genteel thing to force a 
parcel of lies down the throats of twelve jurymen, just for the 
purpose of getting a paltry fee, and letting some rascal go ‘un- 
whipt of justice?” 

“ Well, young man, your conscience appears much more sensi- 
tive than I imagined it was; in fact, I shrewdly suspected that 
you were not troubled with one. As the law does not please your 
fastidious taste, what say you to physic *” 

“Faugh! I like to let people die natural deaths; besides, 
giving boluses would be a sort of ball practice that might not suit 
me. —-No, no; F’d rather bowl down a wicket, than bowl out a pa- 
tient, and much prefer following the hounds to running a race 
with Death on his pale horse.” . 

“Try divinity then ; that at least is aristocratic, or may be ren- 
dered so.” 

“And a pretty fellow I should look, in a black, formally cut 
coat, and a white choker round my neck. I fancy if I was in the 
pulpit I should throw dust in the eyes of the old folks, in order to 
wink without detection at all my young and pretty flock. To be 
sure, it would be pleasant enough to lead these ‘lambs,’ but as 
for driving ancient sinners into the heavenly fold, I’ll be hanged 
if I wouldn’t rather consign them to a place of a very different 
description. So having rejected all three of the learned profes- 
sions, I have nothing to fall back upon but—the sofa.” And with 
this, I flung myself on the cushions, and screwing my glass into 
my right eye, coolly surveyed my somewhat astonished progenitor. 

“You'll find doing nothing to be the hardest work imaginable 
before long,” quietly remarked that worthy. “But as your 
grandmother very foolishly left you all she had, to do as you 
choose with, I presume you'll soon be on the road to ruin, like 
other young fools who exhibit themselves on Broadway by day, 
and the Lord (or the devil, rather) knows where after dark.” 
And with this observation he left me. 


Not very long after this conversation occurred my father died, 
and I very soon emancipated myself from a state of family bond- 
age, and took a suite of apartments in a fashionable neighbor- 
hood. As I had go little to do, I procured a valet to assist me in 
getting through the day, which, spite of commands and counter- 
mands, was frequently long and wearisome enough. 

This state of things had not lasted long when I was attacked 
with a disease than which I cannot conceive one of a more dis- 
tressing nature. Let me not, however, be misunderstood ; my 
malady was a moral one, and so out of the range of those pro- 
vided for by pharmacy. I was attacked, in short, by ennui, a foo 
that only seizes on fine folks, and so, like the gout, that scorns to 
meddle with vulgar, everyday, working people, is a gentlemanly 
and aristocratic ailment. “Twas none the less bearable, however, 
on that account. 

Heart diseases becoming fashionable, I took it into my head 
that I had hypertrophy of the left ventricle ; but I kept the mat- 
ter entirely to myself, lest some physician might destroy the 
pleasant illusion. It was, however, at length dispelled, and I 
turned for excitement to the newspapers; but they were so pro- 
vokingly dull that I soon gave them up in despair. Next I seri- 
ously meditated matrimony, for I had observed that fathers of 
families were never affected with the disease of having nothing to 
do. But then, to have to run the gauntlet of teething, small pox 
and measles, to say nothing of the marrying not only a wife, but 
her whole family into the bargain, that was a little too much, and 
matrimony was no more thought of. 

Now it happened that I had a very eccentric uncle, who had, in 
the circle of his acquaintance, met with a pretty and rich young 
lady whom he determined I should wed. He intended leaving me 
his fortune, and therefore I did not want to disoblige him ; but at 
the same time I cared not to have a wife thrust as it were down 
my throat. One day as I was going out I met him at my door. 

“ Ah!” said he, “Tom, you’re just in time. You are going 
to see Miss Bertram of course. Well, she adores you, and her 
family are charmed with you; one word and you are accepted.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” Iasked. “I wish to reflect,” said I, 
and making a hasty excuse, I went out for the purpose of dining 
early somewhere in the city. 

That part of the day’s business got through, I returned home 
in order to dress for an evening party. Just as I was lathering 
my chin, my servant rushed into the chamber evidently excited. 

“ What now ?” I asked, pettishly. 

“ There’s a terrible fire, sir.” 

“ Well, what of that?” 

“Four houses, sir—” 

“ Where ?” 

“Tn the suburbs, sir. Wont you go?” 

“Go—am I a fireman? I wish you’d go, and leave me to 
shave.” 

“ Ah, these insurances are fine things,” I thought, as I ran the 
razor over my chin. “ People exchange their hovels for new 
houses, and so can afford to stand with folded arms and view the 
conflagration.” 

By this time all the fire-bells were ringing, and logking up I 
saw in the sky a bright light, upon which the roofs and chimneys 
of the houses were blackly outlined. Already some cinders fell 
in the street beneath my window, and my curiosity being at length 
excited, I determined to join the excited crowds who were now 
hurrying to the scene of destruction. Full dressed as I was, for 
I calculated on going to an evening party, I threaded the various 
streets. The inmates of some threatened houses were throwing 
their goods from the windows, and, for it was in a narrow thor- 
oughfare, where fire engines could not pass, long rows of men, 
women and children, communicating with the river, carried buck- 
ets to and fro. 

“Do you know,” I inquired of a very busy man, “do they 
know how the fire originated ?” 

“Go to the bucket ranks and give us a little help,” said ho, 
roughly. 

“ Halloa, there! you fellow in the white gloves, give us a hand 
here,” cried another low fellow. 

Of course I took not the slightest notice of him. I was walk- 
ing away, when a fireman swore that he would half drown me if 
I didn’t help, and at once too. I tried to escape, but an officer 
barred the way with his staff, and swore I could not pass. 

“Go to the ranks, you popinjay,” he said. “Don’t you see 
the fire is gaining, and you are the only idle one here ?” 

I was drawn in by the crowd, and soon found myself handing 
buckets with the rest, much to the detriment of my toilet. In- 
dustry, like laziness, is contagious. I had not long been hard at 
work when, spite of my soaked dress, my shoes being filled with 
water, and my hat battered in, I felt a pleasurable energy to 
which I had before been an utter stranger, a sort of fraternity 
founded on the common dependence of cach upon the other. 

“Take a drink,” said a man who came up with a great tin ves- 
sel filled with beer. 

I did, and never enjoyed a draught of the costliest wine so 
much in all my life. 

There was now a pause; the fury of the fire had burnt itself 
out, and looking around me, I observed in the ranks a young girl 
whose appearance and manner at once attracted my attention. 
Evidently that was not the place for her, so I begged her to allow 
me to convey her from the spot and take her home. She only 
replied to my entreaties in a few words, from which I gathered 
that she was waiting for her mother to come for her; but as the 
intense cold was benumbing her, others added their entreaties to 
mine, and at last I led her from the crowd. We walked along an 
obscure street, and noticing that she shivered, I took off my cloak 


home alone, but I would not listen to her entreaties for one mo- 
ment. At last we came to a little court, when she withdrew her 
arm. 
“T live here,” she said ; “and now, pray leave me.” 
But I determined not to do so until I had seen her safe with 
her mother or some female friend, and very reluctantly she as- 
cended to the third story of a house. Turning to me, she said: 
“ Thanks for your kindness, sir; but I think you ought not to 
enter here at this hour.” 
I went just inside the door and sat down, and after having 
given me my cloak, the girl sat on the side of acouch. Over- 
come with fatigue, she suddenly threw herself on the counterpane 
and slept. Cautiously approaching, I laid my cloak over her, 
and was just contemplating her exquisite face, when a harsh 
female voice exclaimed : 

“Who are you?) What are you doing here, ’tis infamous ?” 

I turned, and saw a coarse, vixenish woman. 

“Madam,” said I, “I have done nothing wrong, as your 
daughter will assure you when she recovers.” 

“She’s no daughter of mine,” was the reply. 

“Then why interfere ¢” 

“ Be off with you,” was her rejoinder; and the girl was awak- 


| ened by the noise. 


“It is our neighbor,” she said. “ She does not know of your 
kindness. Be so kind as to leave her with me, and receive the 
thanks I owe you.” 

I then left, leaving in my confusion my cloak, and returned to 
my lodgings. 


CHAPTER II. 
4 LOST LEGACY. 


TroRovGutr tired in consequence of my exertions at the fire, ” 
I lay in bed and slept soundly until noon of the nextday. While 
at breakfast a card stuck in the chimney glass frame attracted my 
attention. It was an invitation to spend the evening with Mrs. 
Halse, who I knew asked me on account of her cousin, Miss Ber- 
tram, the young lady whom my uncle wished me to marry. I was 
now, however, more than ever disinclined to the match, for I was 
absolutely in love with the fair creature I had escorted home the 
evening before. 

“Remember,” I said to my servant, “that I am at home to 
nobody ; whoever calls, say I am out.” 

I wanted to muse over the last night’s adventure. 

“ Your uncle, sir,” he said, “has just been here to say he is 
coming to take you this evening te Mrs. Halse’s.”’ 

“ Well, then, don’t light the lamp. I am going out.” 

At that moment my uncle walked into the room, radiant with 
good humor. Rubbing his hands, he said: 

“Why, how’s this, Tom—not ready ? Come, be quick and fix 
up while I am warming my feet.” 

I almost cursed his friendly familiarity ; but then he had asnug 
fortune, and I was his heir. 

“T believe,” said I, “my dear uncle, that I shall leave you to 
go alone, if you will permit me.” 

“ Can’t do anything of the kind, Tom—this evening less than 
ever ; for to-night I mean the affair between you and the young 
lady to be concluded. Gad! I only wish I was young, and that I 
had such a chance.” 

My temper was up, and I now risked a positive reply. 

“ The fact is,” I blurted out, “I do not wish to accompany 
you.” 

Tho old gentleman looked me full in the face, as if all his 
ideas of the docility of an heir were upset; he seemed scarcely to 
know what to say. 

“ What does this mean ?”’ he at length roughly asked. 

“ My dear uncle, it means that this contemplated marriage is 
not quite agreeable to me.” 

“Tom, you are a fool! Come, dress yourself, and let us go.” 

“Impossible,” I urged. “ Before I marry, I at least ought to 
have the desire to change my condition.” 

“Fudge!” he thundered out. “It’s all a trick, sir, a cursed 
sly trick! Either say you will or will not marry Miss Bertram, 
and then I shall know what to do. Do you love any one else ?” 

This was a home question, but I promptly replied to it. 

“ Yes, sir, I do.” 

“Ts she rich ?” 

“She does not appear to be.” 

“ Her name ?” 

am ignorant of it.” 

“That is very strange. What the deuce does all this mean?” 

“Tt means, sir,” said I, “that poor and obscure as this girl 
may be, that I prefer her to every one else, and will marry her if 
I can.” 

“ Nonsense, Tom!” 

“Nothing of the kind, uncle.” 

“Well, sir, if you choose to marry her, you may share your 
wealth with her, but none of mine. I have not hoarded it to 
throw it away on a stranger, or to support a low family which 
your wife will give you for relations; and, sir, let me tell you, 
that you will lose my friendship as well as my fortune, neither 
one nor the other shall trouble you.” So saying, he strode out of 
the room, and left me to the solitude of my chamber and my own 
reflections. 

For myself, I felt only at first the pleasure of having thrown 
off my yoke, and I seemed comparatively happy. But other cir- 
cumstances still agitated me. I had broken my chain—my des- 
tiny was in my own hands. I was free, and the thought of my 
liberty transported me. My own little fortune, which I had al- 


and wrapped it around her. Again she pressed me to let her go 


ways regarded as unimportant, became all at once of great value 
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in my own efes, and from that moment was precious and dear to 
me. I would at least dispose of it according to my own fancy, 
and share it with whoever I pleased. I was now anxious to in- 
crease it, and in the place of that torpor in which I had hitherto 
lived, some gleams of ambition caused me to consider without re- 
pugnance, activity in my plans, and the necessity of hard work. 
I resolved, in fact, to consider for the first time in their true light 
all the resources of my condition, and hoped soon to create 
around me that happiness which I had always considered so dis- 
tant, and dependent upon the death of my uncle. 

In the midst of my new ideas, the desire of domestic affections 
stirred my heart from time to time towards a companion who 
would delight in the solitude of my home; and then I would find 
before my eyes the bright image of the young lady whom I had 
met at the fire. In short, as the most happy events have often the 
most laughable causes, that which enchanted me most in my new 
situation, was not going this evening to tea at Mrs. Halso’s. I 
passed from this to very philosophical reflections, according to the 
custom which some have of forming gencral maxims for our own 
particular experience. 

I pity any one whose happiness depends on inheriting the for- 
tune of another. If the person who is to leave the fortune does 
not die early he passes his best years in a tiresome and unprofit- 
able expectation, and if impatient to enjoy himself, he is desiring 
his death at the moment he loads him with compliments respect- 
ing his health. And then, to conceal behind a mask all one’s 
feelings, to sacrifice one’s thoughts! Ah! far better to toil, to 
endure, to suffer, even, but be free, independent, master of your 
person and your heart, to give it to one whom you love, than to 
one selected for you, to a pure, simple, modest girl, who will re- 
pay in tenderness and devotion the sacrifice you make of a flatter- 
ing position for her, rather than to a young lady who seeks rank 
before a husband, riches more than love, and with whom you are 
obliged constantly to dispute concerning the vanities, dangers and 
dissipations of the great world. 

Thus, provoked by my uncle, love sprung up in my heart, 
mingling there with the pure flame of disinterestedness, with the 
energy of true and honest sentiments. ‘To this succeeded little 
by little much curiosity in regard to this lovely girl whose hand I 
so wished to obtain. I at first feared that her manners and edu- 
cation might interfere with my proposed happiness. It was then 
that several things at first unnoticed presented themselves to my 
memory, and from which I drew great comfort. I dwelt upon the 
whiteness of her hands, whose delicacy did not appear to have 
been altered by manual labor. I remembered with pleasure that 
the severe toil of handing buckets at the fire, too much for her 
feeble arms, had caused her to sink under its weight, as if accus- 
tomed to a quict and tranquil life, she could not endure the sever- 
ity of a painful and difficult work. Although little qualified to 
judge of the details of a lady’s dress, hers had appeared to me 
peculiarly simple, yet elegant and graceful, and I attached an ines- 
timable price to the remembrance of her pretty feet in little gaiters 
of black cloth, laced at the side. Entering once more her dwell- 
ing, I visited again every corner, stopping before some elegant 
furniture which appeared to me the remains of a past atiluence, 
and seemed to indicate a certain elegance of manners. But above 
all, I remembered to have seen neatly bound volumes on the table, 
all by choice authors. 

Uniting all these circumstances, and placing beside them the 
tone of voice, the manners, and above all, the timid reserve of 
my young protege, I at length completed in a charming manner 
the imperfect image which remained to me of her. The desire 
to see her becoming more pressing, I regarded with anxiety the 
ticking of the little French clock on my mantel-piece, uncertain 
it, notwithstanding the lateness of the hour, I might not immedi- 
ately visit her. Very soon, I rose suddenly and went out. 


CHAPTER III. 


MILLICENT ABOYNE.—THE END OF WOOING. 


I soon reached the court and dwelling described in a previous 
chapter, but could not see any light on the third story. From this 
I concluded that I should not find any one there; yet it was not 
eight o’clock, and I could not suppose that the family had retired. 
I ascended the stairs with a beating of the heart which was re- 
doubled when I encountered anything in the darkness, or stop- 
ping, observed the silence. At last I stood before the door, but I 
dared not knock, however sofily, until I convinced myself by lis- 
tening for some moments that there was probably no person with- 
in who would reply to me. This I soon ascertained to be the 
ease, and I was turning away humming a song to chase away my 
chagrin, when a door opened on the story above, and a light 
threw a feeble glimmer on the place where I stood. The person 
neither moved nor spoke, and the light remained the same ; then 
a voice exclaimed: “’Tis he !” and before me stood the neighbor 
who had so grossly insulted me the day before. She looked like 
a fury. 

“Wretch !” she exclaimed ; “and you dare to return! What 
impudence! You have come for your cloak, I warrant. It is at 
the house of Dr. Newton, at the corner of the street; go there 
and get it. He knows all, and will treat you as you deserve.” 

“Madam,” said I, “I do not know who you are. What I un- 
derstand better is the impudence with which you injure the young 
lady in calumniating myself.” 

“ Monster!” interrupted she, “have I not seen her in tears ? 
Was it not I who found your cloak left on the foot of the bed?” 

“Can I not see the young lady and her mother?” I asked, 
angrily. 

“ You can’t see them here, at all events, and I advise you not 
to seek for them. Go, you scoundrel, quit this house; and that 


they never wish to sce you again, is the only thing I was told to 
say to you.” 

By this time several of the neighbors had thrust their heads 
from half opened doors, and observing this, I mentioned my name 
and address and departed, greatly disappointed, munch less on ac- 
count of the unjust tirade of this woman, than that I had not 
seen the young girl, and moreover was ignorant of the place of 
her retreat. 

On arriving at home, my servant informed me that a gentle- 
man had called and was waiting to sec me. I entered the parlor 
hastily, and an unknown person, who had my cloak on his arm, 
rose from before the fire to meet me. 

“You are ignorant, sir, of what brings me here,” he said, “and 
Iam myself somewhat embarrassed in speaking to you.” 

“Are you the person to whom my cloak was committed ?”’ in- 
terrupted I. 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“In that case I know what brings you here, and am ready to 
listen to you.” 

We then sat down. 

“Sir,” replied he, “I ought to tell you that I have never seen 
you until now, and that without your cloak, which bears your 
name upon the clasp, I should not even have knowa where to 
seek you. For the rest, my right to present myself before you is 
the duty which I owe to one of my patients, who is also an old 
and valued friend, and you sce, without doubt, the propriety of 
my course.” 

“T do,” said I to him. 

“T will then speak to you with frankness. I come here preju- 
diced against you by appearances, by the words of a neighbor, 
still more by the anxiety of a fond mother, who sees the reputa- 
tion of her child attacked four the first time by the vilest slanders, 
slanders it may be without evil intention on your part.” 

“Sir,” I replied, “ I cannot blame your motives or your pre- 
judice ; all I ask is, inquire of the young lady herself if she ac- 
cuses me of any lack of respect—what need is there of coming to 
me? If she condemns me, I accept her contempt and yours. I 
will tell you all that has passed, but after you have heard this re- 
cital, I cannot support on your part either doubt or uncertainty.” 

I then told the simple story from beginning to end. He lis- 
tened to me with interest, and remained for atime silent. At 
length he said : 

“T have listened attentively to your account. Between you 
and this woman I do not hesitate. But a stronger testimony has 
done more to settle this conviction than any one else. Miss Ber- 
tram, a cousin of Mrs. Halse’s, is. my relation. Not long since, 
consulted by her family, I gave my sanction to her union with a 
man whose manners and character were, in my opinion, better 
recommendations for him than his rank and fortune—to her union 
with you, sir. It is your uncle who has assured me of your steps. 
He is also alarmed at these reports, the truth of which you deny; 
he has been to me in your defence, and begged me to stifle a scan- 
dal which might injure you.” 

I then explained how I had, spite of my uncle’s threats, de- 
clined a union with Miss Bertram, whom I did not love, and fin- 
ished by saying : 

“ My plans towards your young friend were not then all made; 
but since she has been so injured, since the envenomed words of 
one, and the interference of others have thus annoyed her, I now 
ask her hand, and your influence in order to obtain it; and before 
you came it was the cherished project of my heart.” 

The old man gave me his hand with some emotion. I then 
questioned him with regard to the two ladies, who already so 
bound to my existence, were not known to me by name. He 
told me that the young lady’s name was Millicent Aboyne; her 
parents had known better days, and the father had died in em- 
barrassed circumstances; the mother and daughter, natives of 
England, had emigrated to America in the hope of earning a ham- 
ble living, and not being subjected to the mortification of meeting 
those with whom they had associated in the days of their pros- 
perity. Before parting, we agreed that he should visit the ladies 
next morning and ask permission for me to visit them in their 
new residence, and that on account of my impatience he would 
if possible communicate the result of his interview before noon. 
I bade him good night, my heart filled with joy and hope. 

I now felt happy and much changed. It seemed to me that 
from this day only I commenced to live, and I still think that it 
was time, for if some crosses have since agitated my life, I have 
never yet attained to that state of torpor the ordinary result of an 
aimless existence, and a future all traced out where the heart is 
blank and the faculties inactive. As I sat next morning trying 
to shorten the time which must elapse before Dr. Norton paid his 
promised visit, my eyes fell on a letter on the mantel-piece; the 
direction was in my uncle’ hand-writing. It ran thus : 


“ My pear Tom :—I am willing to forget all. After leaving 
ou, I heard of your frolic, and that your cloak was still there. 
went immediately to work, and succeeded in stifling the report, 

which was spreading rapidly. The most important thing was to 
conciliate Dr. Newton, and I have been successful—there is no 
harm done. Some compensation is due to this girl for the injury 
done to her character, and I will take charge of this myself. But 
no more doubt of delay. We will complete the affair to-morrow, 


and thus (you can have no cause for complaint) you may regain . 


the fortune and friendship of your affectionate uncle.” 


Flinging the letter into the fire, I execrated my uncle as an in- 
corrigible and unmitigated old rascal, as a being without heart, 
whose offensive words profaned all that I regarded as pure and 
sacred. At last Dr. Newton made his appearance, and to my in- 
finite delight announced that all difficulties having been cleared 
away, he would convey me to the residence of Mrs. and Miss 
Aboyne that very evening. 


I have but little more to add. I visited the ladies, found in 
them all that I hoped or desired, and was most kindly received. 
In due time we were married, and of course become happier as 
every year or two a new link is added to the family chain. Two 
years after our union my uncle died, leaving his fortune to rela- 
tives less fortunate than I. I keep my old cloak as a souvenir of 
the past, but do not expect that it will much longer grace its ac- 
customed peg, for my wife, who is a miracle of prudent economy, 
says jt will cut up nicely and make a winter wrapper for our olc= 
est boy. 


WHAT IS GOLD LACE? 


Gold lace is not gold lace. It does not deserve this title, for the 
gold is applied as a surface to silver. It is not even silver lace, 
for the silver is applied to a foundation of silk. The sitken threads 
for making this material are wound round with gold wire, so 
thickly as to conceal the silk; and the making of this g6ld wire 
is one of the most singular mechanical operations imaginable. In 
the first place, the refiner prepares a solid rod of silver about an 
inch in thickness ; he heats this rod, applies upon the surface a 
coating of gold leaf, burnishes this down, applies another coating, 
burnishes this down, and so on, until the gold is about one-hun- 
dredth part the thickness of the silver. Then the rod is subjected 
to a train of processes which brings it down to the state of fine 
wire, it is passed through holes in a steel plate, lessening step by 
step in diameter. The gold never deserts the silver, but adheres 
closely to it, and shares all its mutations ; it is one-hundredth part 
the thickness of the silver at the beginning, and it maintains the 
same ratio to the end. As to the thinness to which the gold coated 
rod of silver can be brought, the limit depends on the delicacy of 
human skill; but the most remarkable example ever known was 
brought forward by Dr. Wollaston. This was an example of solid 
gold wire without any silver. He procured a small rod of silver, 
bored a hole through it from end to end, and inserted in this hole 
the smallest gold wire he could procure ; he subjected the silver 
to the usual wire-drawing process, until he had brougit it to the 
finest attainable state—being, in fact, a silver wire as fine asa 
hair, with a gold wire in its centre. To isolate this gold wire he 
subjected it to warm nitrous acid, by which the silver was dis- 
solved, leaving a gold wire one-thirty-thousandth of an inch in 
thickness—perhaps the thinnest round wire that the hand of man 
has yet produced. But this wire, though beyond 2ll comparison 
finer than any employed in manufactures, does not approach in 
thinness the film of gold on the surface of silver in gold lace. It 
has been calculated that the gold on the very finest silver wire for 
gold lace is not more than one-third of one-millionth of an inch 
in thickness ; that is, not above one-tenth the thickness of ordi- 
nary gold leaf.—Zondon Journal. 
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A CHINESE THEATRE. 


The Chinese theatrical troupe, whose entertainments in their 
vernacular we have noticed on various occasions heretofore, are 
again in our midst. They have engaged a building on Dupont 
Street, nearly opposite the Adelphi, their former theatre, and hold 
forth nightly. Persons passing in that neighborhood, between 
the hours of seven and eleven o’clock any evening, will be likely 
to hear a horrible medley of sounds from gongs, rattling bones, 
banjoes, fiddles, drums and screaming voices, which it may be 
necessary to state, is Chinese operatic music and singing. Enter 
the place, and you will find an audience of several rows of China- 
men ranged behind several rows of Chinawomen, all smoking, or 
eating pea-nuts, or laughing and talking, perhaps, but still keep- 
ing their attention upon the drama. 

On one side of the stage are the orchestra, smoking, and drum- 
ming away at their instruments; and at the other, a lot of stage 
instruments in the shape of huge swords, battle-axes, flags, tables, 
chairs, and whatever else may be needed in the course of the 
play. There are no shifting scenes and no drop curtain ; but the 
audience is called upon to imagine the “scene ” by large signs in 
Chinese characters, which are changed with each change of scene. 
The actors make their entrances at a door at the back part on one 
side of the stage, and make their exits at a similar oné on the 
other side. ‘The plays are generally operatic, if they may so be 
termed, consisting of songs and dialogues, all with masical or 
orchestral accompaniments. The language is said to be the court 
language, and for that reason, as well as because it is difficult to 
understand singing at the best, many of the audience have trouble 
in keeping along with the thread of the story. The actors are 
bred up to their professions from youthhood, and are all males, 
those who represent women having, however, very feminine ap- 

earances. ‘They never make blunders in their parts, and never 
orget or hesitate over a word.—San Francisco Bulletin. 


+ 


There is something solemn in the oldest inhabitant; he is the 
link between the dead and the living ; in the course of nature the 
next to be called from among us ; his place immediately supplied 
by a second brother. Generations have gone, passed into the far 
world, and left him here their solitary spokesman—the one wit- 
ness of the wonders that had birth among them. He remains 
here to check the vanity of the present by his testimony to the 
past. Where would be all human experience without the oldest 
inhabitant ‘—Douglas Jerrold. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, torming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 

RED HAND: or, Tue Cruiser ov tHe A graphic nau- 
tical and land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell in England. 

HEART’S SECRET: or, Forrunzs or a A story of 
love aud the low latitudes. A charming tale from one of our old and favor- 

LOST HEIR: or, Taz Doxe anp rue Lazzarons. A story of tragic 
interest, portraying scenes in one of the most stirring times of the history 

*of Naples. SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Divers tax Backwoopsman. A vivid 
and charming story of East and West, unrivalled in plot and character. 

THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tat Rep Cross anp THE CREsceNT. 
Astory of Koston Bay aud the Mediterranean. A nautical romance of 
vivid interest, and great ingenuity of plot....By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirz on raz Wixe. A Tale of Fortune’s Freaks 
and Fancies. A five story of life in its various phases and under some of 
its most romantic incidents. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
(> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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BALLOU’S 


TOM TAYLOR, 

Some of the most popular pieces performed at 
our leading American theatres, such as “ Plot 
and Passion,” “Retribution,” and others we 
might name, are from the elegant pen of the gen- 
tleman whose portrait we publish on this page. 
Hence his “counterfeit presentment” cannot but 
prove acceptable, nor a brief sketch of his career 
unworthy of recording in our illustrated journal. 
In England he is ranked as one of the most 
ular “‘men of the day,” in a wide sense of the 
term—a gentleman of high literary attainments, 
a true worker, who has fairly achieved reputation 
and emolument—one who, in his private capacity, 
has gained the esteem of a large circle of friends ; 
and who in the discharge of his duties as a public 
functionary, a post where, by the way, there is 
work to be really done, has been appreciated for 
the combined ability and zeal which in this case 
mark the right man to be, by accident, perhaps, 
in the right place. He was born at Sunderland, 
Durham, in the year 1817, educated at the Grange 
School, one of the first public schools in the 
“North Countree,” and spent the sessions ot 
1831-2, and of 1835-6, at college in Glasgow, 
where his studies and proficiency awarded him the 
honors of three go!d medals. He afterwards ma- 
triculated at Cambridge, where he became a fel- 
low of Trinity College, and, subsequently, for the 
space of two years held the honorable and impor- 
tant office of Professor of English Literature at 
the London University College. He was next 
called to the bar (Inner Temple), and from 1845 
to 1850 was as a “working barrister” on the 
Northern Circuit; and it must be pretty evident 
to the reader that a tuition so arduous and close, 
where the mental faculties are so variously exer- 
cised, must have communicated to him much of 
that variety of thought, force of expression, and 
constructiveness indispensable to the dramatist 
who depends rather upon his own resources than 
on the adventitious pickings and rakings which 
have become the (very) common property—the 
spolia (not) opima of stock playwrights. For the 
last eight years he has been assistant secretary, 
and, finally, secre to the board of health, at a 
handsome salary. He is still, however, as hard a 
worker as ever at his favorite studies, and while 
during the day he is occupied with his official du- 
ties, he does not neglect his older avocations as an 
essentially literary man, during his hours of lei- 
sure; for we read that in the early morning, and 
in the later evening, he is to be found in his libra- 
ry and at his desk. His dramatic career com- 
menced with a comic farce, “A Trip to Kissin- 

n,” and this occurring during the management 
of the Keeleys at the Lyceum, was followed by a 
series of remarkably successful burlesques, partly 
unassisted, and partly in collaboration with Mr. 
Albert Smith and Mr. Charles Kenny. About 
this period also occurred his still more admirable 
contributions to the comic and dramatic stage during Farren’s 
management of the Strand and Olympic Theatres. “ Prince 
Dorres,” “ Diogenes and his Lantern,” and the “ Vicar of Wake- 
field,” which has been performed at the Boston Theatre,—are ex- 
positions of the class of writings mentioned ; to which may be 
added a number of pieces in farce and comedy, performed at the 
Lyceum and at the Ptincess’s, when Messrs. Kean and Keeley 
were joint lessees of the latter. Then came the period of higher 
aspirations, perhaps, at all events, an era, when success was made 
secondary to a fine reputation. Beginning with the exquisite 
comedy of “‘ Masks and Faces,” which is so truly touching ; and 
others, in conjunction with Mr. Charles Reade, to the time when 
he stood really alone ; and “ Plot and Passion,” led him through 
a series of wonderful triumphs at the Olympic and Haymarket, 
down to the present period, when his “ Unequal Match” is un- 
dergoing a series of representations, his career has been commen- 
surate with his talents, and these have obtained the willing plau- 
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TOM TAYLOR THE DRAMATIST. 


dits and the ungrudging suffrage of all. Apart from the morality 
of the farce, or the piece de circonstance, there is a deeper, far 
graver undercurrent of thought to be found in his more important 
dramas than the spirit which seeks to amuse at the expense of 
meaning, and without seeking for what is not to be found beyond 
certain illustrations of humanity, that do equal credit to his feel- 
ing and his judgment. There is an absence of that cynical view 
of life, that cold-blooded elevation of what is ignoble and base— 
however artistically this may be wrought—above that which is 
honest and good, even if it be so simple as to verge on stupidity 
—and the contrast of the ludicrous, the grotesque, or the purely 
comic, with the more level, or even the higher delineation of the 
human character, forms, by consequence, a code of far finer ethics 
—without canon or form of dogma if you will—than optimist or 
pessimist in their degrees, whether blended or extreme, can offer 
for our gratification in the whole range of the modern drama. He 
claims a merit—which we can easily surrender to him—that of a 


MAKING A CANOE—FRONTIER AMERICAN SCENE. 
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considerable amount of originality. With the 
candor of common sense (not to “‘ put too fine 
a point upon it”) he has himself indicated the 
sources whence he has borrowed any of his mate- 
rials, and invariably made mention of the same 
in his printed pieces. There is some originality 
—at least room for it—in thé treatment and ren- 
dering of a subject which shall, in a new form and 
garb, produce exactly the same result, conse- 
quence, and catastrophe, as in the original source 
itself; while an inferior version, which is a mere 
paraphrase, shall exhibit only a servile genius for 
copying (and not for adaptation) which rends the 
flimsy disguise from the pretended “new and 
orignal comedy” at once, leaving the skeleton 
naked and bare to resolve itself without difficulty 
into the purloined ee ape | of the vaudevilliste or 
auteur dramatique, from whom it may have been 
originally stolen. Tom Taylor manages this in 
a superior way, and has a proprietary interest in 
the splendid theft. Dramatist, essayist, quarterly 
reviewer, litterateur in ordinary, Punch contribu- 
tor, and the rest of it to infinity, he has shown 
that he is not an inferior art-critic in the pages of 
“ Haydon’s Life ;” and in the same mournfully- 
attractive book he has flung a charm around biog- 
raphy, proving this to be one of multifarious fine 
gis confirming the literary honors that have been 
awarded him, and showing that the literature 
which amuses through the medium of the stage 
must have far higher sources than are to be ob- 
tained from any inspiration from the Porte St. 
Martin, the Ambigue, or the Opera Comique. 
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CANADIAN SKETCHES. 

We present herewith a couple of characteristic 
sketches, the fidelity of which those of our readers 
who have travelled in Canada will readily ac- 
knowledge. ‘The first of these represents a Cana- 
dian voyageur, and we find him engaged in mak- 
ing one of those beautiful canoes by the manage- 
ment of which he obtains his living, and in which 
the servants of the Hudson’s Bay Company are 
wont to explore the lakes and rivers of the far 
north. His only tools are an axe, a knife, an 
awl, and a needle; and, while the framework of 
the frail vessel is made of well-seasoned cedar, 
the covering consists of birch bark, the sheets of 
which are sewed together with willow threads or 
sinews, and the seams covered with some sticky 
substance resembling pitch. These canoes var 
in length from fifteen to forty feet; and, though 
the largest may be easily lifted and carried by two 
men, and they are so modelled as to draw only a 
few inches of water, yet they are capable of con- 
veying several tons. To manage them requires 
great dexterity, and it is seldom that the uninitia- 
ted can navigate them for the first time without 
receiving a ducking. ‘They are propelled by pad- 
dies, and, when going before the wind, a common 
blanket is often employed as a sail.—in the sec- 
ond sketch we have an officer of the British army pursuing an 
elk on one of the lakes of Canada. He is accompanied by a voy- 
ageur, upon whose strong arm, steady nerve, and dexterity in 
managing the boat, chiefly depend the success of the chase. The 
season is autumn, and the shores of the lake are partially sub- 


merged by water. 


ROOM IN A MOORISH HOUSE, ALGIERS. 

In our last number we published an engraving of a Moorish 
lady of Algiers, and we now follow it up by a representation of a 
Moorish interior, showing a group of Moors en fumille. ‘This 
glimpse into the inner life of a people so removed from us in 
their habits of life, and even in their modes of thought, must be 
at any time interesting ; but the present condition of this country 
as a colony of France, and the singular and picturesque juxtapo- 
sition thereby presented of Western civilization in its zenith with 
that of the East in its departing, if not departed, glory, and more- 
over the ancient renown ot 
this country, add greatly to 
the interest of pictures of men 
and manners for this part of 
the world. The fertility for 
which Algiers was famed in 


ancient times continues; in 


the valleys that are watered 
by streams vegetation is ex- 
tremely luxuriant; the hills 
are covered with fruit trees of 
every kind, and the fruit is 
generally exquisite. No doubt 
French energy and skill will 
operate largely and beneticial- 
ly upon the soil; and let us 


hope that the minds of the 
inhabitants will also be infiu- 
enced in a commensurate de- 
gree. We annex a few par- 
tuculars of the history of Al- 

iers. It was conquered suc- 


cessively by the Romans, the 
Vandals, the Byauntine 
Greeks, and lastly by the 


Arabs, who invaded North 
Africa at the beginning of the 
eighth century, and estab- 
lished Islamism. Ferdinand 
the Catholic, after driving the 


Moors from Spain, sent an 


expedition to Africa, under 


Cardinal Ximenes and Don 
Pedro Navarro, which took 
possession, in 1509, of Oran 
and Marsa el Kebia, and of 
Bujeiah in the following year. 
The Moors of Algiers, who 
were under a chief called Se- 
lim Eutemi, invited to their 
assistance the ‘Turkish cor- 
sair, Horush, who had made 
himself famous by his ex- 
ploits in the Levant seas. Ho- 
rush landed at Jiljili in 1516, 
and soon after attacked the 
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Spaniards in’ concert with the Moors, and reconquered part of the 
country. Having rid himself of Selim Eutemi by violence, he 
remained master of Algiers, where he ruled tyrannically. He af- 
terwards marched westward, and took Tlemsan ; but, being at- 
tacked both by the Spaniards from Oran, and by the Moors who 
revolted against him on account of his cruelties and extortions, 
he put himself in march with his Turks to regain Algiers ; but 
being overtaken and surrendered near the River Mailah, he died 
fighting, in 1518. His brother, Khair-ed-din, to whom he had 
left his ships, succeeded him in the dominion of Algiers, and, to 
secure his authority, put himself, in 1519, under the allegiance of 
the sultan of the Ottomans, Selim J., who appointed him pacha 
and regent of Algiers, and sent him a body of janissaries. Khair- 
ed-din took from the Spaniards the island before Algiers, which 
he joined by a pier to the main land in 1530—thus forming a safe 
harbor. He manned a large fleet, with which he swept the Med- 
iterranean, striking terror among the Christian sailors. Solyman 
I. called him to Constantinople, and raised him to the rank of 
a Pacha, or Great Admiral. Charles V., in the plenitude 
of his power, was baffled in his attack upon Algiers in 1541. A 
terrible storm dispersed his fleet, and the army was obliged to re- 
embark in the greatest confusion. From that epoch the Algerines 
thought themselves invincible, and extended their piracies not 
only over all the Mediterranean, but also into the Atlantic. They 
seized the vessels of all nations who did not agree to pay them 
tribute. Admiral Blake first taught the Algerines to respect the 
flag of England. Louis XIV. caused Algiers to be bombarded 
in 1693 by Admiral Duquesne, which led to a peace in the follow- 
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ROOM IN A MOORISH HOUSE, ALGIERS.---FAMILY SCENE. 


ing year between France and Algiers. The Spaniards under Gen. 
O’Reilly, landed near Algiers in 1775, but were obliged to re-em- 
bark in haste and with loss. The Dutch, after several combats 
with the Algerines, by paying a sum of money, obtained respect 
for their flag. So did likewise the Danes and Swedes. The 
Austrian and Russian flags were protected by the special interfer- 
ence of the Porte, in consequence of treaties with the latter. But 
the Italian States were the greatest sufferers from the piracies of 
the Algerines and the other Barbary powers, who not only seized 
their vessels and cargoes, but made slaves of all on board, who 
were either sold in the market, or sent chained to the public works. 
In 1815, the Algerine power was checked in its lawless exactions 
by the ships of the United States, which took an Algerine frigate 
and brig; the dey was also compelled to conclude a treaty with 
the Americans, renounce all tribute, and pay them 60,000 dollars 
as compensation for the ships that had been plundered. Lord 
Exmouth, in execution of the determination taken by the Con- 
gress of Vienna, put an end to Christian slavery in 1816 ; but the 
Algerines still claimed the right, as an independent power, of de- 
claring war against any State they chose, and of seizing its mer- 
chant vessels, and releasing the crews or keeping them in prison 
till peace was agreed on. At last an insult offered by Hesscin 
Pacha, the last dey, to the French consul in April, 1827, induced 
the French government to send an expedition on a very large 
scale to take possession of Algiers. This was effected in June, 
1830. Algiers capitulated to General Bourmont, the dey abdica- 
ted and retired to Europe, while the French took possession of 
the town, of the fleet, and of the treasury, where they found above 


two millions sterling in precious metals and stores. They gar- 
risoned Algiers, and established a sort of military government 
under the general-in-chief. They have also garrisons at Oran and 
Bona. One great advantage has resulted from this expedition : 
the Mediterranean Sea hus become free from Algerine privateers 
which have been its scourge for more than three centuries. None 
of the ladies in the group before us are very attractive ; yet many 
of the Moorish women are as handscme in person as they are 
showy in dress. Women of all ranks, when in the public streets 
of Algiers, steal along like ghosts, covered with white calico, or 
muslin, from head to foot, and with thick white veils across their 
faces; but at home their dress is rich and bright-colored. We 
give a sketch of the dress of a Moorish lady. An amber-colored 
silk handkerchief is tied round the head, and over it is a band of 
diamonds, with pendants, and large diamond ear-rings. One or 
two fresh flowers are stuck in on one side of the face. Strings of 
pearls, and of scented beads mixed with pearls, are round the 
neck, and also a long string of large scented beads. Over an em- 
broidered muslin chemisette is a green satin jacket, embroidered 
with silver at the seams, and with silver buttons. A scarf of silk 
and gold is loosely wound round the waist, below which peeps 
out an inner dress of white muslin, embroidered with pink. Loose 
trousers of blue and gold brocade reach to just below the knee, 
where they terminate with a band of gold round the leg. Gold 
bracelets and anklets complete the attire. In the provincial cos- 


tume, over the silk handkerckief‘and under the chin an embroi- 
dered gauze handkerchief is wound, which hangs down over one 
shoulder, and a white scarf hangs over the shoulders. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
KIND WORDS. 


BY N. B. ANDERSON, M. D. 


No words in kindness spoken, 
Will ever lose their cast— 

They heal the heart that’s broken, 
And make repairs for past. 


Harsh words are poisoned arrows, 
Which often deeply wound— 

While friendship never sorrows, 
Where kindly ones abound. 


Kind words are like the balmy dew, 
That kiss the blushing rose— 

While harsh replies, though brief or few, 
Leave blight where’er they go. 


Kind words are but the fruits of love, 
On friendship’s tree engraft— 

Which, harsh replies, as always prove, 
Her fruit untimely cast. 


Speak kind to every one in turn, 
It costs no efforts more— 

°T will make the bosom warmly burn 
Towards alli—speak kind to all, therefore. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE TREE THAT SHADED NORMANDY. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“ Rising suddenly from the banks of a brawling crystal stream, 
a huge mass of gray rocks, thrown in wild confusion one on the 
other, sustains on its summit the imposing remains of a feudal 
castle, whose high, white tower, alone and in perfect preservation, 
looks over an immense tract of smiling country, and tells a tale 
of bygone power and grandeur. Adjoining this mighty donjon 
are walls of enormous thickness, adorned with a range of beauti- 
ful windows with circular arches of early Norman style. Close to 
the last of these, whose pillars with wreathed capitals are as sharp 
as in the first year of their construction, is a low door leading to 
a small chamber in the thickness of the wall ; there is a little recess 
in one corner, and a small window through whose minute opening 
glimpses of a fine prospect can be caught.” 

Thus has a modern traveller written concerning the old castle 
of Falaise in “the clean, gay town of Falaise” in Normandy— 
and of the little chamber in the castle wall, once hung with gold 
and vermilion tapestry, the gilded prison where for years sung 
the sweet wild bird whom Duke Robert, the castle’s lord, had im- 
mured within, and concerning whose beauty tradition has not 
been silent. 

Arlette, the skinner’s daughter, was of humblest lineage, con- 
tent to go about her daily toil in her widowed father’s cottage, to 
prepare his meals, buynish the ware upon the beaufet shelves, or 
wash the linen on the flat stones of the silver stream that flowed 
past their door; and it was the height of her enjoyment, when the 
day’s task was ended, to dance amid the peasant youth upon the 
rustic green till the bells of the church of Gervais had struck the 
evening peal that scattered the merry-makers and sent the last 
lingering swain to his humble home. 

And yet Arlette, the skinner’s daughter, despite her humble 
birth, toils and pleasures, was passing beautiful. ‘The fairest 
rose of Normandy,” her peasant lovers called her; and so, certes, 
in good sooth thought the dark Duke Robert, as one summer’s 
twilight he rode on his war-steed slowly past the village green 
where the peasants of Falaise were engaged in the dance, and an- 
loosed the bridle-rein over the neck of his noble palfrey while his 
keen hawk eye followed the lithe form and graceful steps of the 
fairest peasant girl there. 

What meant that kindling eye, that smile curving about the 
duke’s iron lips, the resolve born in his brain, as, after an hour’s 
lingering under the trees, he turned from the dancers and put 
spurs to his war-horse till his hoofs thundered adown the rocky 
road, clattered over the wooden bridge that spanned the silver 
stream, then paused suddenly before the skinner’s cottage? Ah, 
glance and smile and resolve, all boded little of good to one 
among the dancers ; for, away in her state chamber in the castle 
of Falaise, sat Duke Robert’s childless wife—and fear of God nor 
man came never between Duke Robert and his aims—and now 
he had looked with unhallowed eyes upon the humble rose of 
Normandy ! 

The skinner of Falaise sat in his cottage door, the yellow moon- 
light sifting through the vines, and the sound of flute and tabor 
mingling with the music of the gliding stream, when a great white 
steed was reined up so suddenly that he almost fell back upon his 
haunches before him. The gilded suit of the rider, half armor 
and half court dress of heavy velvet, plumes shadowing his dark 
face, and the ringing of spurs, betrayed the visitor. The peasant 
rose and bowed. 

“ What would my lord, the duke, at my humble cottage? Will 
he be pleased to alight ?”’ said the skinner, advancing to hold the 
bridle-rein. 

“Nay, my good Jean, ’tis but a word. Thou hast a beautiful 
daughter?” And the dark-browed noble leaned from his horse 
till his dusky plumes brushed the peasant’s face. 

Jean started back, a shade paler ; for the peasants of Normandy 
had need to grow pale when the eye of their lawless lord fell on 
their daughters. 

“Thou dost not answer me?” said the duke, smiling grimly. 
“ By my halidom, man, but thou art respectful to thy lord, who 


but repeats what every peasant in his domain says daily—‘ Jean 
Aquitaine has a beautiful daughter!’ If thy master told thee he 
could make thee richer than any peasant in all Normandy—thou 
understandest me, Jean?”” And again the noble’s powerful eye 
sought that of the man before him. 

“Do not ask it, my lord duke; my child, my Arlette, is a be- 
trothed bride! A father could not sell his daughter’s honor!” 

“His daughter’s honor! By St. Peter, but thou art bold!” 
And the duke’s brow grew gloomy. “Faith, tis the peasant’s 
daughter*who would be honored with her lord’s love, for, by my 
sword, sudden and powerful is the flame enkindled in my heart for 
the beautiful Arlette. But what sayest thou—betrothed? Pshaw! 
we will buy him a sword and buckler and send him to the wars. A 
soldier’s loves are many, and the girl will soon forget him.” 

The skinner stood mute and irresolute. Not that the subtle 
words of the noble had convinced him ; but he saw his powerless 
condition. 

“Jean Aquitaine, methinks I have heard thft thy trade is get- 
ting dull, and thy rivals at the village are men of gain, who in 
time will ruin thee. Here is gold; and do thou cast about thee 
and buy up skins at any price; gold shall not fail thee, for the 
Duke Robert’s purse is deep for thee, so thou makest interest for 
his suit with thy daughter. Dost hear, good Jean?” And a filled 
purse was thrust into the skinner’s hand. “ And harkee, honest 
friend, tell her she shall have a chamber hung with gold and crim- 
son arras, and vassals to go and come at every wave of her lily 
white hand, and silken velvet, and dainty food, and rarest wines— 
ay, @ fitting garden to hold the fairest rose of Normandy.” 

“T pray thee, most noble duke—” 

“Nay, pray me not,” laughed the noble, “save thy prayers for 
thy daughter. But maidens’ hearts are lightly won, ’tis said. 
Rank and gold will blind the fair Arlette’s eyes, I trow; she will 
come, no laggard maiden, to dwell at Falaise Castle. Yet why 
linger? Honest Jean, thou knowest thy lord’s wish ; here is thy 
gold, and more such shall gild thy palms when my squires bear 
hence thy daughter. Look to it and her.” And putting spurs to 
his great milk white steed, he thundered away towards the castle. 

“That must have been Duke Robert, Arlette,” said Jacques 
Bernette to the fair girl with whom he walked homeward to the 
cottage in the moonlight, pausing to gaze after the dark horseman 
flying furiously over the wide open country in the direction of 
Falaise Castle. 

“ And ’tis the same I saw gazing so eager upon me among the 
dancers to-night. You saw his great horse under the trees beside 
the green, Jacques ?”’ asked the young girl, innocently looking into 
her lover’s face. 

“Nay, was he at the festival, Arlette? And now he has ridden 
hither ?} What if he hath noted thy beauty, and been down to your 
cottage ?”” And with a nameless tremor the peasant stopped to 
read his betrothed’s countenance. 

Arlette only grew a shade paler, and clinging closer to her lov- 
er’s arm, walked homeward in the moonlight, lingering long and 
nervously, with her hands clasped in his, ere she entered the cot- 
tage. A dark foreboding of evil must have visited both, for when 
their lips met in the good night kiss, Jacques held her long and 
closely and looked deep into her eyes, while the girl, as if reading 
his questioning glance, replied solemnly : 

“Whatever happens, do not fear me, Jacques. In death, if not 
in life, I am thine.” 


Moodily sat the skinner within his cottage, his head bowed upon 
his clasped hands. Without, the moonlight fell fair and yellow 
upon the vines and roses, the silver waters sparkled onward with 
a musical flow, a heavy purse lay where it had slipped from the 
noble’s hand into Jean’s and thence to the ground before the cot- 
tage door, the earth was still broken and trampled under the paw- 
ing hoofs of Duke Robert’s great white charger, and still Jean 
Aquitaine, the skinner, sat with bowed head in his kitchen. He 
had no heart to tell his daughter, when she came that night ere she 
sought her chamber for his good night kiss, of Duke Robert’s vis- 
it; neither could he lie down to sleep while the wing of the hawk 
was poised to swoop down upon his poor white dove. At mid- 
night the door of Arlette’s room suddenly opened, and she glided 
forth to kneel at her father’s side. 

“ My sire, what is it that troubles thee? Tell me, did not Duke 
Robert this night come to the cottage ?” she whispered. 

Jean Aquitaine only drooped his head lower. 

“My father, why fear to tell me all? Then I was not mistaken, 
it was he I saw at the festival ; he came hither, I felt it, I knew 
it,” she went on, in a sad tone. “ My poor father—poor Jacques !” 

“My poor Arlette!” interrupted the skinner, despairingly, 
placing his hand on her bowed head. 

“He will not, he dare not!” But the girl paused, waves of 
crimson breaking over her white cheeks. ‘“ Against my will, he 
will not take me from you !” she at length ventured, more feebly. 

“ A powerful noble dares anything which will contribute to his 
own sinful pleasures. Duke Robert of Falaise is lord of his do- 
mains and its dwellers. My child, we can do nothing,” replied 
the old man, hopelessly. 

“ He shall not! I will not go! I would die first!—but hark ! 
they come—armed men—they are coming! Save me, father! 
Jacques, where art thou?”’ And the girl frantically threw herself 
into her father’s arms, while a band of men-at-arms drew up their 
horses at the cottage door and entered. 

“ What, ho, Jean, up and ready, and the fair Arlette in waiting ? 
Faith, our lord duke had scarce need to laden us so heavily with 
gold for the damsel’s ransom,” outspoke a burly soldier, flinging 
down a brace of purses on the plain deal table. “There, pretty 
mistress, there is that which will place old Jean Aquitaine at the 


head of the skinners in Normandy, and yonder at the door waits 


a bonnie steed to carry thy dainty form to my lord duke’s castle. 
Haste thee, fair Arlette.” 

“ Nay, good sir,” prayed the girl, raising her head from her fa- 
ther’s bosom, “‘nay, take back thy gold, and with it the prayers 
of an humble peasant girl to a mighty noble. Beseech him but to 
leave her to her father, and both to their poverty. There are 
scores of beautiful court ladies ; he hath chosen one for his wife ; 
bid him not wrong her for the sake of a poor skinner’s daughter. 
He will have mercy; O, I know he will heed you! Go!” 

“Nay, fair mistress,” now said another squire, stepping forward 
and speaking with a tone of respect, doffing his cap as though he 
were addressing a born princess; “‘entreat us no longer. Listen, 
for my lord, Duke Robert, thus bade me say unto thee. He seeks 
thee fairly ; thou shalt be no plaything of the hour, thrust aside 
after a little while. My lord hath conceived a violent love for thee ; 
he will treat thee with all respect and allegiance; save in name 
thou shalt be his bride, and all shall do thee honor. Lady, there 
are this night titled dames in Normandy who would not turn thus 
from Dake Robert’s love; for, mark me, Elenor, my gracious 
lady the duchess, is none of the strongest, and it were not strange 
that whoever outlives her and stands highest in my lord duke’s 
love, shall not only fill her place but bear her name. Arlette, to- 
night Duke Robert offers you his love; your own ambition must 
create your future ; refuse, and the darkest oubliette in yonder tower 
yawns to receive your father.” 


Every vestige of color forsook the maiden’s cheek as she rose 
from her father’s clasp, and shook back the curls from her brow 
to look full and clear in the soldier’s eyes. 

“As God is my witness,” she said, while all those rude men-at- 
arms shrank back before her words; ‘as God is my witness, am- 
bition hath no place in my heart. I goto Falaise Castle, not to 
displace poor Lady Elenor—Heaven pity her!—but to save my 
father from Duke Robert’s wrath, from the oublictte in the tower. 
Kiss me, mon pere, and bear this from my lips to Jacques. Now, 
soldiers, I am ready !” 

“My child! Arlette, you shall not go!” And the old skinner 
started up. 

“* Nay, mon pere, we can do nothing. Stay your hand against 
the soldiery. You are but a poor vassal, and they would not heed 
your death; then it might be worse for Arlette. Adieu!—and 
now bear me hence, soldiers !”’ she added, with the gesture of 
a queen. 

Deferentially they went out of the cottage, and one or two lifted 
Arlette, the skinner’s daughter, to the saddle of a snowy palfrey 
in housings of blue and gold. And under the midnight sky the 
train wound its way over the wooden bridge, along the rocky road, 
and over the level country, far afield, to the castle of Falaise. 


Six months had gone by, and the castle walls held .wo captives ; 
for not more surely that turret chamber, hung with gold and ver- 
milion, held the beautiful “rose of Normandy,” than another 
slave, the haughty Duke Robert, enchained by the bonds of that 
dominant passion which had usurped every other sentiment of 
his nature. 

In her magnificent apartments below still pined the lonely, 
childless Duchess Elenor, striving, ah, how vainly! but ever with 
a true wife’s devotion, to win back her lord’s truant love; yet 
daily his heavy heel trod past her corridor, up the stone turret 
stairs, to the chamber in the tower; and daily the skinner’s daugh- 
ter, now clad in fine linen and silken attire, turned from the win- 
dow where her eye had rested upon village, stream and her father’s 
cottage, and at her lord’s coming, wreathed her face in smiles, sat 
at his feet on silken cushions and sang him songs of select meas- 
ure. For alas! Arlette was but a weak girl, and six months 
of luxury and ease, though they had not wholly cured her wound- 
ed heart, had bridged over the fissures with the vines and flowers 
of indolence and forgetfulness. Poor Arlette! Besides, and woe 
for woman’s faith! a species of devotion for the duke was spring- 
ing up in her heart—for the noble, who, haughty and full of fire to 
others, was gentle as the gentlest of lovers before his fair mistress. 

And when one day as the duke sat at her feet in the turret 
chamber and in a seemingly playful mood the girl caressed his 
seamed forehead and brushed away the iron gray locks with 
her lily hand, that hand that of erst had washed the linen on 
the stones of the stream that brawled before her father’s door ; 
when, swaying his every thought by the magic of the words that 
dropped from her ruby lips, she told him that she dreamed “a 
tree sprang from her bosom which overshadowed all Normandy,” 
it might have been that then Arlette Aquitaine had grown artful, 
and her designs were deep and resolved. 


Six months more went by, and on a pleasant summer day a 
hearse with nodding plumes, and a long concourse of emblazoned 
carriages filled with haughty Norman nobles arrayed in weeds of 
mourning, filed out the great gate of Falaise Castle across the 
country to the church of Gervais. The Duchess Elenor was dead ! 
A childless, unloved wife, neglected by her husband, pining in her 
solitary apartments, so had her life’s sun entered the grayest of 
gloom ere noon, and the premature night of death had shrouded 
her. And the grave brought rest. No mors neglect, no more 
pining, no more fruitless wishes for lost love! the grave brought 
rest. A long, imposing funeral pageant ; an emblazoned marble — 
slab in the church of Gervais ; a list of virtues, surmounted with 
a coronet, and again the Duchess Elenor was left alone to her 
quietude. 

Ang while that long funeral train wound its length across the 
Falaise country, a fair face was pressed close against the window 
high up in the turret tower, and crimson lips uttered with a sigh : 

“Poor lady! Poor Lady Elenor !’”’ 

That night in the narrow turret chamber a child was born in 
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secrecy and mystery; “a wondrous infant, who was to decide the 
destinies of two nations, uttered his first shrill cry, which echo 
caught up and sent throughout the land.” 

“Par Dieu! this child begins early to grasp and make all his 
own !” exclaimed the nurse, as, when the infant was laid on his bed of 
straw (for, though luxury held sway, there were no downy couches 
in Falaise Castle) he filled his tiny but strong hands with as much 
as he could grasp; and it may be that this circumstance and say- 
ing, related to the duke, filled his paternal heart with pride and 
fond auguries, and prompted the treatment which the child after- 
wards received as the legitimate heir of Falaise. 

In after years, when after a brilliant career on the battle-field 
William the hero of the Conquest stood in the zenith of his glory, 
monarch of a powerful kingdom, then recurred to the proud Duke 
Robert the dream of Arlette Aquitaine, the skinner’s beautiful 
daughter, that dream which was so happily fulfilled, of “the tree 
that overshadowed Normandy.” 


Lady Elenor slept on amid her tablets of sculptured marble, the 
only Duchess of Falaise. She had her rival in her lord’s love, but 
none in her honors. Arlette Aquitaine, the skinner’s daughter, 
shared never her lord’s dukely name. History knows her as “‘ the 
mother of William the Conqueror.” When she died they gave 
her noble burial; but at night, when the train that had left her 
there had long been returned to their homes, a stalwart soldier, 
bronzed and scarred in many battles, followed the old sexton who 
bore a lighted torch up the dim aisles of the church of Gervais. 

Carefully and tenderly the mailed soldier lifted the body from 
its leaden casket, wrapped her in his martial cloak, and bore her 
out, across the fields and through the thickets, till he came near to 
the silver stream that of old bubbled past the cottage of Jean 
Aquitaine, the skinner. Entering a clump of rose-trees, he laid 
the body in a grave hollowed newly beside one where the grass of 
many summers had grown long, and carefully sprinkled roses 
upon her breast, then filled in the earth. 

‘*So let her sleep, beside her father, and near the brook where 
we so often wandered. Duke Robert had her in life; now she 
hath redeemed her vow ; mine in death! mine ‘the fairest rose of 
Normandy !’” 

That soldier was Jacques Bernette ! 


» 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


SIENESE EXILES. 


BY HERBERT LINTON. 


THE 


In the year 1552, when the republic of Siena was a prey to the 
civil dissensions which were rending all the commonwealths of un- 
happy Italy, the people implored Charles V.to protect them from 
the consequences of those terrible broils which existed between the 
nobles and the people. The emperor sent them a small body of 
Spanish troops, commanded by Don Diego de Mendoza, through 
whose severity and violence the citizens were subjected to a’ state 
of absolute servitude and oppression. At first he persuaded them 
that a citadel was necessary for their protection, and gained their 
permission to erect one, ostensibly for their own use, but really 
with a view to render the emperor’s power absolute in Siena. 

At the same time the troops, being ill-paid, levied upon the in- 
habitants for their support, and committed acts of license most 
unwarrantable. The Sienese applied in this emergency to the 
French ambassador at Rome, who promised them the assistance 
of his king, to which Henry readily agreed; and the half-fin- 
ished fortress was attacked and destroyed by the citizens and their 
partizans. 

Two years afterwards the wily prince, Cosmo de Medici, who 
had already obtained the principality of Piombino from Charles 
for the loan of two hundred thousand crowns, resolved to destray 
the influence of the French in Siena, and with that view offered 
to declare war against France, hoping to get Siena into his own 
possession. The emperor accepted his terms, and Cosmo brought 
to his aid the Marquis of Marignano, giving him command of the 
army. Marignano was originally a Medecino, a man of low birth, 
but raised to a high rank by his martial talents. He claimed kin- 
dred with the Medici family because of the resemblance of his 
name, and Cosmo de Medici stooped to flatter this vanity to serve 
his own purposes, and allowed him to assume the Medici arms. 

For ten months the brave Sienese resisted the siege, until they 
were reduced to the most terrible necessity; and Cosmo, still 
hoping that the event would be in his own favor, granted a capitu- 
lation in the empéror’s name, the conditions of which were that 
the republic should be under the protection of Charles, and the 
citizens should be secured in all the ancient privileges, rights and 
laws. A few saw through the speciousness of the prince, and they 
determined not to place themselves in his power. They aban- 
doned Siena, and retired to Monte Alcino, where they established 
the same forms of government that had ruled them in Siena. 
Their countrymen who remained at the latter place soon found 
that the exiles wete right in their opinions; for Charles violated 
the conditions of the treaty, granting Siena to Philip, and placing 
Francis de Toledo at the head of government, who treated them 
as a conquered people, and subjected them to the condition of 


slaves. 


Among the citizens who remained was Lorenzo Fermi, a man 
of noble birth and the father of a very lovely daughter. She was 
betrothed to Cesario Urbini, a young and gallant soldier, who had 
distinguished himself as one of the bravest during Medecino’s 
cruel siege. But for the war and its consequences, their marriage 
should have taken place long before, but the present unsettled 
state of affairs compelled them to defer it until happier times. 


Julia Fermi was indeed a prize worth winning and preserving. 
Determined to share the fate of her father and lover, no solicita- 
tion could induce her to retire to Monte Alcino during the oppres- 
sive government of Francis de Toledo. With the courage and 
endurance of a brave spirit, she had gone through the horrors of 
the siege, and she now pleaded that there could be nothing worse 
for her to bear. 

““While my father and you live,” was her answer to Cesario, 
“there is no danger that can come to mé, nothing that can terrify 
or disturb.” 

Among the adherents of Toledo was Don Juan St. Leon, a 
young Spanish cavalier, who had once chanced to see Julia when 
she accompanied her father to the church service. Juan followed 
her into the church, and placed himself where he could see her. 
Only her figure was visible at first, as her face was covered with a 
thick veil. But on coming out, the wind drawing through the 
vestibule of the church, blew aside the veil, and disclosed a face 
which had no parallel in his remembrance of the handsome Span- 
ish dames. To a complexion where the rose and the olive strug- 
gled for the mastery, was united a pair of eyes of the most melting 
softness. That brief glance told him how perfect were the fea- 
tures that accompanied a figure whose proportions were those of a 
Greek statue, and every motion was that of a personified Grace. 


In Spain, St. Leon was considered irresistible, but as yet his 
heart had acknowledged subjection to none. The noble and beau- 
tiful women of his own land had perhaps captivated his fancy, but 
it remained for the Sienese maiden to subdue his heart. Deter- 
mined to find out who was his enslaver, he followed her as she 
leaned on the arm of her father, until they reached their own home 
in the Strada del Novo. 

From that time he haunted her abode, eager to watch her as she 
came out to church, but he was long disappointed ; for Lorenzo 
Fermi, worn down by the cruelties of the siege, and disheartened 
at the oppression of his countrymen, had been laid on a bed of 
sickness. He now wished most earnestly to proceed with Julia’s 
marriage, lest his sudden death might leave her without a pro- 
tector; but unfortunately Cesario was absent at Rome on a secret 
mission, and it was uncertain how long he might be compelled to 
wait for its accomplishment. 

St. Leon waited day after day for Julia’s re-appearance at 
church. He grew silent and seemed absent and dejected ; he was 
pale, had no appetite, and looked thin and wasted. Francis de 
Toledo rallied his young friend’ upon these symptoms, uncon- 
sciously touching upon the subject which induced them in one 
hitherto so heart-whole as St. Leon had professed himself. His 
confusion confirmed what Toledo had guessed at random, and the 
latter insisted on open confession. 

“T promise her to you, Juan,” said Toledo ; “ you shall marry 
this girl, if, on further acquaintance, your passion continues ; but, 
for Heaven’s sake, don’t go about with such a doleful air, or you 
will never succeed !” 

St. Leon smiled faintly. He had no confidence in his power to 
help him, and he told him so. 

“What! not when I am governor of this goodly city, and hold 
its inhabitants in check, as I do now by the authority of our 
gracious emperor, who, by the way, is inferior in talents to his 
humble subject, Francis de Toledo! I tell you, man, you shall 
have her, if you do not spoil your own good fortune.” 

Watching one day for his vision of Julia, St. Leon saw prepara- 
tions for a funeral in the house where she lived. A bystander of 
whom he inquired, informed him of the death of Lorenzo Fermi. 
The man seemed disposed to gossip, and he initiated St. Leon 
into the circumstances of his death. 

“The poor signor !” he said; “he was almost wild at the ab- 
sence of his intended son-in-law, Urbini, under whose protection 
he wished to leave his daughter ; but he did not arrive.” 

The funeral train appeared, and St. Leon joined the procession. 
From an upper window of the house a hand was visible, and the 
bowed figure of a kneeling woman. St. Leon knew that it was 
Julia herself, and his own heart was touched at the thought, in 
spite of his stoical nature. He went the whole distance with the 
funeral train, saw the face of the dead, noble even in death, and 
returned to Toledo to communicate what he knew. 

“ They say she is betrothed to one of the Urbini. I wonder if 
it is the same of whom Medecino spoke as being the most obstinate 
among the besieged ?” 

“No matter if he is; we shall find some way to circumvent him 
here. For my own part,” continued Toledo, “I have no doubt 
that a gay Spanish cavalier like yourself would stand a fair chance 
against one of these beggarly Sienese. I have a Spaniard’s natu- 
ral hostility and contempt towards the Italians. A craven set !— 
they might have been free, if they had had an infusion of the true 
Castilian spirit in them.” 

“Hush! you must not traduce the countrymen of my charming 
Julia !” 

“ Well, for her sake, I will not. Make her a Spaniard by trans- 
portation as soon as possible.” 

St. Leon haunted the churches now, for he felt assued that Julia 
would be seen nowhere else, and one morning he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her enter at matins with no one but a servant in at- 
tendance. He saw her whole countenance as she knelt to pray, 
and the glimpse increased his admiration. He tracked her steps 
to the cemetery where he had seen her father buried. Already a 
superb monument had been erected to his memory, and Julia 
threw herself beside it. 

St. Leon thought this was the moment to improve. He stepped 
forward and begged to know what distressed her in that way. 
The woman who accompanied her pointed to the name upon the 
marble, and said, simply : 

“ He was her father.” 


Then followed all the touching and persuasive rhetoric of which 
he was capable, not only to pardon a stranger who, having wit- 
nessed the funeral rites of the Signor Fermi, was deeply interest- 
ed, but that she would allow him to mingle with a sorrow so 
sacred as hers. He knew how to sympathize with such a grief, he 
said, because his own father and mother lay beneath the olive trees 
in his own dear Spain. 

Julia had risen, abashed at a stranger’s presence, but what he 
said touched her deeply, and she listened with a feeling of interest 
which no other topic could have awakened ; and stranger though 
he was, she did not turn from him. He had witnessed her father’s 
obsequies, and that was a passport to her heart. Had he told her 
that he was a friend to Toledo, she would have remembered the 
wrongs which her countrymen had received at his hands, and have 
spoken to St. Leon no more. But the morning was advancing, 
and Julia, who had laid a wreath of violets on her father’s grave, 
prepared to depart. Still the stranger kept at her side, and his 
theme was still the one most suited to his listener’s state of mind ; 
and, although when they arrived at her own door she did not 
invite him to enter, he was not altogether dissatisfied with present 
success. 

Returning home, Julia found a letter from Cesario, informing her 
that he had been sent to Metz, where Leonard, the father guardian 
of the Franciscan convent, had been convicted of a plot to betray 
the city into the hands of Charles V. This would probably delay 
his return, but he would hasten as fast as possible to her presence. 
Another dreary time would be passed then, before she would meet 
him. In the interim she again met St. Leon at church, and this 
time he accompanied her home. The quiet, brotherly tone which 
he assumed towards her, lulled her into security ; nor was it until 
all Siena was ringing with the attentions of a Spanish lieutenant, 
one of Toledo’s own party, to the daughter of the deceased patriot 
Fermi, the betrothed of Urbini, that Julia woke from the danger- 
ous dream of friendship that had so beguiled her. 

St. Leon heard it too, and Toledo advised him to a project to 
keep Urbini away. A person who knew Cesario, but had some 
grudge towards him, agreed to tell him of St. Leon’s visits to Julia, 
and the reports concerning them. The plot succeeded more easily 
because Cesario had always feared that Julia only received his 
addresses because her father wished it. Now, Fermi was beyond 
her obedience, and she could suit herself. If she had done so 
already, he would not interfere, although it broke his proud and 
loving heart. 

The trial of Leonard and the associate monks took up a long 
time, and Julia, indignant that Cesario should be absent so long 
at such a time, did not even answer his letters, thus confirming 
his suspicions. Each was proud, and pride often separates hearts 
that otherwise would fondly cling to each other. 

Cesario came however at last, and Julia did not in that moment 
of solemn meeting keep back a single word of truth, and the re- 
conciliation was perfect. But Siena, with Toledo at its head and 
St. Leon as his associate, was no place for an Urbini ; and as soon 
as they were married they departed for Monte Alcini, where under 
the protection of Henry, king of France, they found peace and 
happiness. 

Some of the old Italian ballads represented Julia’s inconstancy 
as permanent, married her to the Spanish cavalier, and made 
Cesario die of a broken heart, a poetical license scarcely admissi- 
ble. He lived to do many a brave deed, in years afterwards, for 
bleeding and outraged Italy, and hated the Spaniards cordially, 
although Julia sometimes pleaded hard for St. Leon, on the 
ground that his love for her had led him into falsehood and 
wrong-doing. 

What will not woman excuse on,the score of her attractions ? 
It was Julia’s weak point, but in all else she was a good and true 
wife ; and Cesario, loving her as he did, forgot the little episode 
which Juan St. Leon furnished to their life. When the French 
war broke out, Cesario came out from his retirement and drew 
his sword for the right, and then went back to live and die at 
Monte Alcini. 


CURIOSITIES IN THE UNITED SERVICE MUSEUM. 


In cases scattered around are relics which deserve examination. 
Sir Francis Drake’s walking-stick, a substantial cane of a dark 
color, surmounted by a massive round head of carved ivory; the 
admiral’s shoe-buckles and snuff-box ; the quadrants and other 
astronomical instruments of Captain Cook ; and the memorials of 
the Spanish Armada—are amongst them. A cocked hat of Lord 
Nelson ; a piece of lace from the eoat in which he was killed; a 
carved ornament from the mast of the Victory; the blade of a 
boy’s pocket-knife, which belonged to the famous admiral in his 
youthful days, and was for a long time in the possession of his 
sister, who presented it; a wreath of laurel from his coffin, will 
interest all observers. Not far from Lord Nelson's hat is a por- 
tion of the topmast of the French ship L’Orient, from which the 
colors flew when this vessel was blown up at the battle of the 
Nile; the explosion was so great that the rage of battle was stilled 
“for atime.” Some of the daggers and sheaths display elegant 
specimens of damascening, and carving in ivory. Oliver Crom- 
well’s sword, the _— signals of the American navy, taken 
from the Chesapeake ; flame-shaped swords, the Chinese si/k gun, 
a piece of larch from a ship belonging to the Emperor Tiberius, 
sunk in Lake Nemi, and a score of other items, would afford text 
for comment. In the Waterloo room are arranged numerous ban- 
ners captured in the Dutch, French, Indian, Chinese, Russian, and 
other wars. The relics from Sebastopol have much interest.— 
The London Builder. : 


ONE DOLLAR A YEAR! 


By enclosing one dollar as below, you will receive BatLou’s DotLan MonTary 
for a whole year. It is elegantly illustrated, and each number contains one 
hundred pages of original tales, sketches, adventures, prose and poetic gems, 
a housewife’s department, floral department, curious department, and contri- 
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e world! 
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PROCESSION OF THE FETE DIEU, ON THE LAKE OF GMUNDEN. 


PROCESSION OF THE FETE DIEU—LAKE OF GMUNDEN. 

An aquatic procession is always an interesting spectacle. There 
is comin in the gliding motion of decorated galleys and barges 
which enhances the pomp and pageantry of a parade. The im- 
agination can scarcely conceive of a more brilliant scene than 
that presented by Venice in the olden time, when its myriad gon- 
dolas, followed in the wake of the doge’s Bucentaur, to see “ the 
Adriatic wedded by the duke.” Even a Lord Mayor’s show on 
the Thames is an imposing spectacle. In the scene before us, the 
sumptuous and bannered galleys and barges, crowded with peo- 
ple, that cover the water, produce a fine effect with such accessa- 
ries as the magnificent scenery of the lake of Gmunden. At the 
town of this name in Upper Austria, situated among the finest 
scenery, and built on the borders of the lake of Gmunden, or 
Traun, various ceremonies peculiar to the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion are performed during the Easter week. The most attractive 
is that which takes place on the lake, in the presence of the Arch- 
duke Maximilian of Austria, the civil and military authorities, 
and the whole population of the neighboring country. On the 
deck of a large barge a couple of awnings are erected. Beneath 
the larger one an altar is placed. Before this the priest performs 
a solemn mass, and administers the sacrament to those who may 
be disposed to partake of it. The barge is then rowed round the 
lake, musicians fill the air with music, and the Tyrolese huntsmen 


fire volleys of musketry, as it gently glides through the water, fol- 
lowed by innumerable boats, bearing banners of every color. The 
streets are also thronged with people in their holiday attire, and 
the churches are crowded throughout the day, while the clergy 
= and repass in endless processions through the crowded city, 

stowing their blessing and sprinkling holy water on those who 
line their path. The costume of the men is picturesque. The 
men wear long brown jackets, pointed hats, mounted with plumes, 
and gaily-colored ribbons, black velvet breeches, and white stock- 
ings. The women wear white petticoats, a black velvet bodice, 
loose jacket, and colored apron, and on the back part of their 
head many of them wear a handkerchief which is more becoming 
than the hat usually worn. 


THE GHOORKAHS OF INDIA. 

The mutiny in India has invested with interest the various 
tribes associated with its history either as enemies or subjects and 
allies of the English. The second picture on this page delineates 
a group of Ghoorkahs of the 66th regiment in their native cos- 
tume, which is about as simple as can well be imagined. They 
are fine-looking, bold fellows, with a highly martial bearing. 
Their weapons, offensive and defensive, are primitive : the knife, 
bow and arrow, spear and shield. In the use of these they are 
extremely dexterous, and their activity makes them very effective. 


OLDEN TIMES IN NEW YORK. 

At the monthly meeting of the Historical Society, Mr. Thomas 
De Voe read an interesting paper on the markets of New York. 
He stated that in 1675, the Custom House Bridge Market was 
erected at the corner of Pearl and Moore Streets. Old Slip Market 
followed it in 1691, at Hanover Street, and continued many years. 
Many of the persons there kept slaves, large numbers of whom 
were executed or transported for their share in the slave rebellion. 
Several markets were established in Broad Street, the principal 
one at the south end. The Fly Market on Pearl Street, was one, 
and the most extensive in the beginning of the last century. It 
was used for 110 years—until the erection of Fulton Market, in 
1822. Much of its trade was due to its proximity to the Bull’s 
Head, then where the National Theatre now is. he Bear Mar- 
ket, built in 1762, which derived its name from the sale in it of 
the flesh of a bear killed in attempting to cross the North River 
near it, was one of the most important. The succession of mar- 
kets which were established in the 18th century, is altogether too 
long for a catalogue. The first negro dancing in the city was at 
Catherine Market, where the slaves from Long Island and New 
Jersey came to spend their holidays, and danced for the money 
they could get from the spectators. Many old fish being thrown 
into the dock of Catherine Market, it was a great place for the 
resort of sharks.—Vew York Sun. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, EpiTor anp PROPRIETOR. 
FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, Assistant Eprror. 


One copy, one year....... 
Five copies, one year. .... 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club).......... 2000 


One copy of Batou’s Picroriat, and one copy of Tae FLaG oF 
Union, when taken together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. C. B.—You can procure Orlando Tompkins’s Flower Lotion of Messrs. 
& Co., druggists, Chestnut Street, corner of 12th, Philadelphia. 

J. E. R., New York.—B. H.’s address is Boston. We cannot learn that R. 8. 
G. is in town. 

C. E. A., Burlington county, N. J.—We have no authority for a belief in the 
future existence of animals lower than man. It is a superstition among 
some uncivilized tribes. 

BanJo-PLayer.—We have not been able to learn the history of the instru- 
ment. If we pick up any facts, we will publish them in this department. 

C. C.—If you know that your work is meritorious, you need not despair. 
Almost every author of note has met with such discouragements. en 
Rogers, after the end of four years, found that only twenty copies of his 
lier poems had been sold; yet this did not damp his ardor, for after- 
wards he spent nine years on his ‘: Pleasures of Memory,” and sixteen 
years on ‘ Italy.” 

Senceant S.—Small arms were contrived by Schwartz, A. D., 1378; they were 
brought to England about 1388. Fire-arms were a prodigious rarity in 
Ireland, in 1489. when six muskets were sent from Germany as a present 
to the Earl of Kildare, who was then chief-governor. Muskets were first 
used at the siege of Rhegen, in 1525. The Spaniards were the first nation 
who armed the foot-soldier with these weapons. 

GarpeneRr, Dorchester, Mass.—It is said that poppies planted among cucum- 
ber and squash vines will keep off the bugs. It will do no harm to try it. 
Purm.—Henry VIII., of England, embarked at Dover to meet Francis I., of 

France, at Ardres, a small town near Calais, in France, May 31. 1520. The 
nobility of both kingdoms here displayed their magnificence with such 
emulation and profuse expense as procured to the place of interview (an 

open plain) the name of * The Field of the Cloth of Gold.” 

“Sourn Boston.”’—Voltaire states that the Venetians were the first to use 

ns, in an engugement at sea against the Genoese, in 1377; but English 
Ristorians affirm that the English had guns at the battle of Cressy, in 1346, 
and the year following at the siege of Calais. 

“* Raer-Point,”’ Norfolk, Va.—Fire-ships were first used in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Among the most formidable contrivances of this kind ever used was 
an explosion vessel to destroy a bridge of boats at the siege of Antwerp, in 
1585. The first use of them in the English navy was by Charles. Lord 
of Effingham, afterwards Earl of Nottingham, Lord High Admiral of Eng- 
land, in the engagement with the Spanish Armada, July, 1588. 

Biap-Raiser, Newton.—In the recent sitting of the Academy of Sciences, of 
Paris, M. Prevost, attached to the Jardin des Plantes, after several years’ 
labor, has ascertained with certainty the different descriptions of food on 
which European species of birds live at different periods of the year. He 
establishes one great fact, that birds, generally speaking, do far more good 
to crops than harm, for the number of insects they destroy greatly exceeds 
the quantity of grain they eat. This has been proclaimed before, but a 
scientific demonstration of its truth is not the less acceptable. 

PepestaiaNn, Lowell.—A medical man, of forty pany 4 practice in Philadelphia, 
says that he has walked in that time above 150,000 miles. This gentleman, 
at the ripe age of 69, is now as active as a boy of 16. He commenced walk- 
ing on uccount of inveterate dyspepsia, and has been able to keep the enemy 
off only by continuing the practice, and by close attention to diet. 


+ 


AnnouncemMentT.—The following medikal no- 
tiss ’’ was recently posted up in a bar-room in Southern Indiana: 
“The undercined most Respectfully informs the public that He 
has Reacantley located him-self in the Town of palestene he in- 
tendes practiceing Physic and surjery and evry uther nessary Call 
in the Line of his biznes he may at anny time Be found at esq. I. 
D. Mills Hotle Except absent on professional biznes. N. Howe.” 


Batiov's Prcrortat.—There is no paper hailed with greater delight in our 
office than the above superbly illustrated sheet. It is a combination of every- 
thing that can attract the fervency of admiration, or elicit undisguised enco- 
miums of praisc. This paper has weathered all storms, steered clear of the 
injury intended by imitation and hotly contested rivalry, and stands promi- 
nently before the people as the very best of the kind in the Union, or even in 
the world.— Western Pioneer, Trenton, Mo. 
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SPLINTERS. 


.++. One-half the world takes pleasure in inventing scandals, 
and the other half in believing them, a satirical writer tells us. 

-+.. The fiery indignation excited throughout the country by 
the British outrages on our vessels is worthy of the cause. 

.... The volunteers enlisted for the Florida war have been 
disbanded, as but a handful of Indians remains. 

-++. The good heart, the tender feeling, and the pleasant dis- 
position, make smiles, love and sunshine everywhere. 

-++. In Russia, there have been serious risings among the 
serfs, requiring military force for their repression. 

+++. The Harrisburg Herald says that wild ducks are now nu- 
merous on the Susquehanna, and gunners are killing many. 

«++. “My character,” said an alderman, acquitted of a charge 
of bribery, “is like my boots—all the brighter for blacking.” 

.++. Silver coin is so plenty at New York, that it is advertised 
for sale in lots of $100 and upwards, at 1-2 per cent. discount. 

-++. The Harrisburg Telegraph says, that there is a prospect 
of Charles Fenno Hoffman’s recovery from insanity. 

.--. We cannot bear to be deceived by our enemies and be- 
trayed by our friends ; yet we often serve ourselves so. 

.++» Henry William Herbert’s death by his own hand has de- 
prived the world of a brilliant writer and a ripe scholar. 

.++. The Ronzani ballet-troupe has been re-organized, and will 
play an engagement at the Boston Theatre. 

..+. Mr. Hayes, of Philadelphia, bequeathed $50,000 for the 
foundation of an asylum for aged mechanics in that city. 

-++« The subscribers of the “Beacon Cup” offer a $50 prize 
to the victor in a five mile boat race on the Charles River. 

..+. The six new revenue-cutters built by our government for 
service on the lakes, are to be put in commission at once. 

-++. Col. Fremont is living quietly at San Francisco. He 
hopes for a reversal of the decision with regard to his gold claims. 

+++ The library of the Boston Musical Education Society was 
recently sold to the highest bidder, by order of the sheriff. 

-++» Business of all kinds is looking up all over the country. 
The foreign arrivals at this port continue numerous. 

-++« The Portsmouth Chronicle states that the erection of the 
hew custom-house and post-office building there, progresses finely. 

+++. Rarey the horse-tamer is swimming on the top wave of 
popularity in London. The queen is one of his pupils. 


FRENCH ASSASSINATION, 

The Carbonari spirit of assassination died not with Orsini and 
Pierri. It still haunts the Emperor Napoleon at every corner. 
Recently a new plot was discovered, which was to take effect at 
the late ceremonial of opening the new Boulevard de Sebastopol 
in Paris. The proposed celebration was to have been a civic f@e, 
in which the emperor and his suite, and the municipal authorities 
of Paris, were to be the attraction. Upon the discovery that a 
plot had been formed to assassinate the emperor on the occasion, 
the plan of the celebration was at once changed by the govern- 
ment, and a large display of military made, for greater security. 
The resignation of Louis Napoleon to his impending fate was 
strongly evinced upon this occasion, not only by his persisting in 
attending the dedication on the day asssigned, but also in his 
making a long speech to the city authorities, and listening to a 
long reply, while in momentary expectation that the fatal bomb 
might be thrown, or the bullet of the assassin speed for his heart. 
That the expectation of an attempt upon his life is constant in 
the emperor’s mind, is clearly proved by a statement recently 
made by one of his highest and most trusted functionaries, to a 
foreign gentleman and his wife, old friends of the officer, and now 
settled in Paris. This officer, whose position gave him the fullest 
opportunity to know what was daily transpiring in reference to 
the designs of the assassins, in speaking of the violent death of 
Louis Napoleon, told his friend, that it was likely to happen at 
any day, and advised them to be in constant readiness to leave 
Paris at the shortest notice, in view of the state of anarchy which 
would be sure to follow. 

The emperor has recently given orders to have a large section 
ot the public garden of the Tuilleries walled off as a private re- 
sort for himself and the empress for a place of exercise. This 
trenching upon the privileges of the populace is prompted by his 
desire to avoid the exposure to assassination which exercising in 
public would incur. The New York correspondent of the Wash- 
ington Union has recently seen a letter written from Paris, by 
one of the conspirators, who says that upwards of a hundred 
hand grenades, of a more perfect and deadly composition than 
those thrown by Orsini, are now ready in Paris, fully charged and 
primed, to be thrown at Louis Napoleon whenever the signal is 
given. They are charged with an explosive powder sixteen hun- 
dred times as powerful as the best gunpowder, and contain a 
chemical lava that burns with intense fury, and cannot be extin- 
guished, the application of water increasing the combustion. 
Upon the first appearance of the emperor in public, when the 
presence of a crowd offers security from detection, these horrible 
missiles are to be thrown, and the Paris writer says of the empe- 
ror, “his escape is impossible.” We may therefore look forward 
to the receipt ere long of another sickening account of the wan- 
ton destruction ot human life, in the diabolical efforts of these 
political maniacs to avenge the death of Orsini and the cause 
of Italian liberty. 


A MONKEY HORSE-TAMER. 

We have heard of one jockey whose equestrian skill produced 
as striking effects as Mr. Rarey’s system. This was a pet mon- 
key who took it into his head to ride the hogs belonging to his 
owner ; one of them especially he commonly singled out as fittest 
for his use ; and leaping upon its back, with his face towards the 
tail, he whipped it unmercifully, and drove it about, till it could 
run no longer. The hogs lived under such continual terror, that 
when the monkey came abroad in the morning they used to set 
up a great cry at sight of him. A gentleman in the neighbor- 
hood had a wild horse whom nobody could ride. “I know not 
what you can do with him,” said one, “but set the monkey on 
his back.” So they put a pad to the horse, and set the monkey 
on it, with switch in hand, which he used on the horse, and set 
him into a furious kicking and galloping ; but Pug kept his seat 
and exercised his switch. The horse lay down upon the ground ; 
but when he threw himself on one side, the monkey was up on 
the other ; he ran into a wood with him, to brush him off; but if 
a tree or a bush occurred on one side, the monkey slipped to the 
other side, till at last the horse was so fatigued and broken-spirited 
that he ran home to the stable for protection. When the monkey 
was removed, a boy mounted, who managed him with ease, and 
he never gave any trouble afterwards. 


+ 


A THIEF or THE OLD Scuoot.—Thieves of the Claude Du- 
val and Paul Clifford school are gradually becoming “ played out,” 
but occasionally we hear of one. For instance, a gentleman of 
this order entered the house of William Echols, Esq.,, Huntsville, 
Alabama, and not finding any money, he scorned all such trifles 
as watches, etc., and contented himself with stealing a ring from 
the finger of a sleeping young lady. 

Patcn upon Patcu.—The trustees of the Hillsborough coun- 
ty (N. H.) Agricultural Society have placed on the committee on 
Patching and Darning, for the next fair, John H. Patch of Fran- 
cestown, Joseph Patch of Hollis, Timothy Patch of Amherst, 
Edward Patch of Lyndeborough, and their ladies. Pretty well 
patched ! 


Rarey’s Sxcret.—A French writer accounts for the supreme 
power exercised by Mr. Rarey over wild and vicious horses, by 
stating that continued rubbing of the muscles that connect the 
animal’s head with his neck produces upon him a sensation of 
exquisite pleasure. 


AN IMPORTANT QuEsTION.—A correspondent of the Adver- 
tiser raises the question—how are the holes made in maccaroni ? 
Who can account for the milk in the cocoa-nut ? 


INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 

Much of the eloquence attributed to our North American Indians 
is spurious—or, rather, it loses its distinctive characteristics by the 
process of translation. But a truly characteristic and genuine 
specimen is preserved in the addréss of Red Eagle to General 
Jackson. Red Eagle was a Creek and half-breed. His father was 
a Scotchman named Charles Weatherford. Among the whites, 
he went by the name of Weatherford. Red Eagle, at the battle 
of Fort Mimms, led the Indian army, and exhibited all the san- 
guinary ferocity of a madman, sparing none, and drenching his 
arms in blood wherever he went. From the date of this battle, 
he commanded the entire Creek army, and fought in all the battle- 
fields of Alabama. The opening and closing scenes of the war 
were in strange contrast. The battle of the Horse-Shoe termi- 
nated the contest. Of twelve hundred warriors, not more than 
twenty escaped, and nearly six hundred were left dead on the field. 
This was an awful retaliation. During the war, four thousand 
Indians were killed. It is a little surprising that though great 
inducements were offered by our army, under command of General 
Jackson, for the capture of Red Eagle, he always contrived to 
escape detection ; and when at last taken, he had voluntarily and 
alone entered the camp of the commander to ask for peace. His 
speech on that occasion is one of the most eloquent in the history 
of oratory, 

“Once,” remarked Red Eagle, “I could animate my warriors 
to the battle. But I cannot animate the dead. My warriors no 
longer hear my voice. Their homes are Talladega, Tallahatchee, 
Emuklaw and Tohopeka. Ihave not surrendered myself thought- 
lessly. While there was a chance, for success, I never left my 
post, nor supplicated peace for my nation or myself. On the 
miseries and misfortunes brought upon my country, I look back 
with the deepest sorrow, and I wish to avert still greater calami- 
ties. If I had been left to contend against the Georgian army, I 
would have raised my corn on one bank of the river, and fought 
them on the other. But your people have destroyed my nation. 
General Jackson, you are a brave man; I am another. 1 do not 
fear to die—but rely upon your generosity. You will exact no 
terms of a conquered and helpless people, but those to which they 
ought to accede. Whatever they may be, it would now be folly 
and madness to oppose them. If they oppose, you shall find me 
among the sternest enforcers of obedience. Those who would 
still hold out, can only be influenced by a mean spirit of revenge. 
To this they must not and shall not sacrifice the last remnant of 
their country.” 

The speech was no less worthy of admiration than the bold step 
of appearing before General Jackson in person, who, it was told 
him, had fixed a price upon his head. The hair-breadth escapes 
of Red Eagle, during the war, are some of them of thrilling in- 
terest. At one time, when hotly pursued, he leaped from a bluff a 
hundred feet high, into the river, on horseback! His affair of 
love, too, with a white woman, whom he subsequently married, 
abounded in romance. Red Eagle had been liberally educated, 
and was a man of large and intelligent views. 


> 


AN INCIDENT OF THE BAR. 

Some of the disciples of Themis in the rural districts of the 
Empire State often take a lofty flight. “‘ May it please the court,” 
said a lawyer, before a Dutch justice, the other day, “this is a 
case of the greatest importance. While the American eagle, whoge 
sleepless eye watches over the welfare of this mighty republic, and 
whose wings extend from the Alleghanies to the rocky chain of 
the West, was rejoicing in his pride of place—”’ ‘ Shtop dare! 
shtop dare, Tsay! Vat has dis suit to do mit eagles? Dis has 
nottin’ to do mit the wild bird. It ish von sheep!” exclaimed the 
justice. “True, your honor; but my client has rights here—” 
“ Ye’s client has no right todeeagle.” “Of course not, but by the 
laws of language—” “‘ Vat cares I for de laws of de language ? 
I undershtant de laws of de State, and dat ish enough vor me. 
Confine your talk to de case.” ‘“‘ Well, then, my client, the de- 
fendant in this case, is charged with stealing a sheep, and—” 
“Dat will do! dat willdo! Your client is charged mit shtealing 
asheep. Yust nine shillin’. De gourt will adjourn to Bill Ver- 
guson’s to drink !” 


Row sroap Hint.—The late Rowland Hill 
understood human nature well. His chapel having been infested 
by pickpockets, he took occasion to remind the congregation that 
there was an all-seeing Providence, to whom all hearts are open, 
and from whom no secrets were hid. “But lest,” he -edded, 
‘there may be any present who are insensible to such reflections, 
I beg leave to state there are also two Bow Street officers on the 
look-out.” 


+ 


A QueER Conrract.—A petition was recently presented in 
the Ohio legislature from John Nott, of Jackson county, praying 
that George Rodebaugh be divorced from his wife, and that she 
be given to the petitioner, in pursuance of a previous contract of 
marriage. 


+ 


Stutrrerine.—A remedy for stuttering has been discovered by 
a lady named Temple, who is well known in the fashionable 
regions of Belgravia. It is simply the act of reading in a whis- 
per, and gradually augmenting the whisper to a louder tone. 


HorriBe pictu !—Peg-top trowsers have made their appear- 
ance in Broadway, New York,—an old fashion revived, and a 
very ungraceful one. 


» 


How To win HER —Douglas Jerrold says that the surest way 
to hit a woman’s heart is to take aim kneeling. 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


The Poet's Corner. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
STANZAS TO FLORA. 


BY E. S. ANDREWS. 


Drink, while life is free from sorrow, 
At the fountain of delight ; 

Dream not care may cloud thy morrow, 
Or that time thy hopes may blight. 


Cull life's flowers, gentle maiden— 
Of the thorns beware ; 

Those with sweetest perfume laden, 
Hide the deadliest snare. 


Iiim with honeyed tongue distrusting, 
Keep thy heart the while ; 

All may not be worthy trusting, 
Sweetest words beguile. 


Life, though often fraught with sadness, 
Still hath many a scene 

Gemmed with silvery rays of gladness, 
Gilding all between. 


Do not waste the precious hours ; 
Gather, as they pass, 

Wisdom from the tiny flowers, 
Bending o'er thy path. 


Wisdom is a gem, outshining 
Beauty's meteor ray, 

All the years till life's declining, 
Lighting up the way. 


Yield not all thy life to pleasure ; 
80 when time hath passed, 

From the fountain without measure 
Thou mayst drink at last. 


TIOME. 
Hence far from me, ye senseless joys, 
That fade before ye reach the heart,— 
The crowded dome’s distracted noise, 
Where all is pomp and useless‘art! 
Give me my home, to quiet dear, 
Where hours untold and peaceful move; 
So fate ordain I sometimes there 
May hear the voice of him I love.—Mrs. Opie. 


LOVE AND SORROW. 
This truth came borne with bier and pall, 
I felt it, when I sorrowed most, 
better to have loved and lost, 
: Than never to have loved at all. 


UNVALUED WORTH. 
O, that simplicity and innocence 
Its own unvalued worth so seldom knows! 
SHELLEY, FRoM GOETHE. 


Enitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Those who became acquainted with the famille Feliz, in Boston, were not 
very gly prep din their favor. Of the great Rachel we shall say 
nothing—de mortuis nil nisi bonum. The family has lately been raising 
money by selling off every scrap of personal property belonging to the de- 
ceased, among others a guitar was offered as that with which she had accom- 
panied herself when a wandering Bohemian in the streets of Paris. The auc- 
tioneer, however, declared just before the sale, that this was not a spurious 
instrument. This looks much like a trick of Raphael’s—but we may be mis- 
taken. ..... John Bull has a very short memory. He seems to have forgotten 
1812. What does he mean by shooting bullets into American merchantmen? 
Of course, the recent acts of the British cruisers in the gulf will be disavowed 
by their government. If these pirates were sunk, the deed would be ap- 


plauded by the whole country...... There are eight hundred th d 
marriageable girls in France singing the refrain of the dolorous old song, 
** Nobody coming to marry me—nobody coming to woo.”...... The English 


end French navies are both on a formidable footing—the former has 556 ves- 
sels of war (half sail, half screw), and 162 gun-boats ; France has 450 vessels of 
war. and 30 gun-boats...... The French papers offset the handsome reception 
of Pelissier, Duke of Malakoff, in London, against the popular ovation to 
Simon Bernard and his advocate, Mr. James... ... The Leviathan will not be 
ready for sea before fall......English milliners have sometimes as much esprit 
as their French sisters. ‘“‘I remember,” says Lord Eldon, *‘I was coming 
away from the queen’s drawing-room in my full dress as king’s counsel (Lord 
Clarendon, then Mr. Villiers, was with me). and we came into the room where 
the milliners were collected to see the fashions. Said I, ‘Why, Villiers, I 
think that all the prettiest women are here.’ One of the girls—and a most 
amazingly beautiful creature she was—stood up and said to another, ‘I am 
sure that gentleman is a judge.’”’......A student of medicine from Boston, 
while attending the lect in London. observed that the “‘ King’s Evil” had 
been but little known in the United States since the Revolution. ..... The 
wild and fantastic vagaries of d the mis-shapen offspring of Morpheus 
—sometimes assuming the ridiculous, and at others the terrible, are inexpli- 
cable, although there are some wi whe pretend to read and unravel 
these enigmas of the brain. In the words of Byron, we verily believe ‘it all 
depends upon digestion ;* and, indeed. it is said that the painter, Fuseli, ac- 
tually succeeded in producing some of his dream-drawn effects by previously 
supping on raw pork chops!—delineating on the canvass. by the aid of his 
pig-ment, what his pig-meat had created!—and we dare say, for the sake of 
harmony, he painted with bristles. ..... 8.. a wealthy man, who was notorious 
for always sporting a shocking bad hat, was dining one day with B. anda 
snug clique. The waiter slamming to the door, the well-worn beaver fell 
from the peg to the ground, when one of the party rose to replace it. *‘ Don't 
disturb yourself, Jem—let it rest.”—*‘ Ay, in charity, do.” said B., “for to 
my certain knowledge, it has not had a nap for many mcnths!”...... Upon 
ap average, one-third at least of a man’s life is spent in sleep. Sleep is cer- 
tainly one of the greatest boons bestowed on man in his weary pilgrimage. 
To enjoy this blessing in perfection, there are three things which are indis- 
pensably necessary—good health, good exercise and a good conscience! Let 
the poor reflect on this, and envy not the wealthy; for the chance of attain- 
ing this enviable enjoyment is greatly in their favor.... .A new recruit, com- 
ing into action, followed the ple of his c des, and loaded his musket. 
Having done this, he placed the breech of his piece on the ground, and ap- 
peared to be anxiously endeavoring to draw his charge. One of his comrades 


observing him, sung out, “Jim, why don’t you fire, and let ‘em have it, 
boy ?’—** Because,”’ replied Jim. ‘I doesn’t dare to; I shall hurt somebody, 
for I've got a ball in my gun, and can’t get it out!”.... .Tom Cooke tells a 
story of an occurrence at a provincial theatre in Ireland, where Macready 
was personating Virginius. In preparing for the scene in which the body of 
Dentatus is brought on the stage, the manager called to * Pat.” his property- 
man, for the bier. Pat being of a ** heavy ” temperament, responded to the 
call by saying he would fetch it “‘immaditly.”” Pat next made his appear- 
ance with a full foaming pot of the right sort, and was received with a thou- 
sand and one curses for his stupidity. ‘The bier, you blockhead,” thun- 
dered the manager. ‘And isn’t it here?” exclaimed Pat, presenting the 
mug. ‘Not that, you jackass—I mean the barrow for Dentatus.”—* Then, 
why don’t you call things by their right name?” muttered Pat. ‘ Who 
would suppose you meant the barrow when you called for beer?”...... Here 
is a “‘ryghte merrie jest,” attributed by Phipps to Qvene Elizabeth. Ye 
qvene, beynge atte a game, was asked by ye comysyoneres off ye wudes and 
forertes, wyche sort off bryges itt myte seme gude to her shude be inne ye 
regente his park; whereatte, waxinge wroth withe ye comysyoneres, quothe 
she, ye whereuponne they didde make ym suspensyonne 
bryges. And this I have fromme a gude wrytere...... Once upon a time, the 
conversation having turned, in presence of Doctor Franklin, upon riches, and 
& young person in the company having expressed his surprise that they ever 
should be attended with such anxiety and solicitude, instancing one of his 
acquaintances, who, though in possession of unbounded wealth, yet was as 
busy and more anxious than the most assiduous clerk in his counting-house. 
The doctor took an apple from a fruit-basket and presented it to a little child, 
who could just totter about the room. The child could scarcely grasp it in 
his hand. Me then gave it another, which occupied the other hand. Then 
choosing a third, remarkable for its size and beauty, he presented that also. 
The child, after many ineffectual attempts to hold the three, dropped the last 
on the carpet, and burst into tears. ‘+See there,’’ said the philosopher, 
‘‘there is a little man with more riches than he can enjoy.”’...... We think 
we have traced the phrase ‘*‘ going it blind” back to its origin. John of Bo- 
hemia was present in person at the battle of Cressy, as an ally of the French 
king. His state of blindness was then complete; but, at his desire, the reins 
of his horse were fastened to the head-stalis of two of his bravest knights. 
When the enemy came close to him, his knights directed him where to cut 
and thrust, and he is said to have wounded more than one antagonist whom 
he could not see. Next day he was found dead upon the field, with all his 
mi-itary attendants slain around him...... It is uncertain at what time the 
absurd custom of the Gravedigger, in ‘* Hamlet,” wearing a great number of 
waistcoats first arose The improving taste of the present day in dramatic 
costumes has almost banished this ridiculous piece of buffoonry from the 
stage; but many years have not elapsed since Bannister caused a good deal of 


Foreign Intelligence. 


General News. 

The mutiny in India, it appears, is not entirely quelled, notwithstanding 
the numerous defeats of the rebels. It is a peculiarity of the war, that 
though many Sepoys are killed, few or none are taken prisoners. When de- 
feated in one quarter, they fly to another, without disbanding or laying 
down their arms. A difficult task lies before Sir Colin Campbell in Rohi- 
bund. Asa whole, the kingdom of Oude is still hostile to the British. Nana 
Sahib, reinforced, threatens to meet the English troops in the open field—and 
it is plain to see, that tranquillity in India cannot be looked for at a very near 
date.—The new queen of Portugal, she that was Princess Stephanie of Ho- 
henzollern, has been paying a visit to Queen Victoria, and receiving thore 
splendid hospitalities which the English court dispenses.—The Duke of Mala- 
koff was lately feasted by the Army and Navy Club, in London, and certainly 
had no reason to complain that his reception was a cold one. The English 
officers, in their speeches, condemned the attempt to assassinate the French 
emperor in no measured terms.—In France there has been lately quite an 
exhibition of spirit in the legislative corps. M. de St. Paul lately made a 
strong speech in opposition to the government policy, which, though softened 
by the Moniteur, is manly and independent.—The eagerness of the Emperor 
Napoleon's favorites to secure foreign appointments is looked upon as indica- 
tive of approaching political troubles. Rats leave a falling house or sinking 
ship. At the late elections in Paris, three thousand votes were thrown aside 
because. in addition to the names of the candidates, which alone are admis- 
sible, there were epithets expressive of political feeling. Five hundred re- 
jected ballots read ‘‘Jules Favre, Orsini’s brave defender.”—Fulminating 
balls, about the size of oranges, have been detected by the police of Paris. 
One of these, it was thought, would blow a large house to atoms in exploding. 


A Second Electric Telegraph. 

The project fora second electric telegraph to America, so as to destroy 
what is called the injurious monopoly of the original company, seems to be 
assuming a definite form. The new association is to be called the European 
Submarine Company ; the capital is to be £1,000,000 in £20 shares. Plymouth 
is to be the point of departure from the English coast, whence it is to pro- 
ceed, via Cape Finisterre, Lisbon, and the Azores, to Boston, in the United 
States, or to the island of Bermuda, and thence to Cape Hatteras and North 
Carolina. The total length would be nearly four thousand nautical miles. 
The promoters state that they have received certain concessions, with exclu- 
sive privileges, from France, Spain and Portugal. I¢ is also suggested that 
an advantage of the route would consist in the fact that the line could be 
continued from Lisbon to Gibraltar, so as to connect with the Indian com- 


dissatisfaction among his audience by reducing the number of waistcoats, of 
which he divests himself before commencing his work, to two or three. An 
old gentleman, who did not relish this reduction in the legitimate number of 
these garments, hearing Bannister praised for the excellent manner in which 
he performed the “ First Gravedigger,” exclaimed, testily, ‘ All a mistake, 
sir—alla mistake! He's not so good a gravedigger as Emery by half-a-dozen 
waistcoats.”...... In a debate on the leather-tax, in 1794, in the Irish House 
of Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir John Parnell), observed 
with great emphasis, “that in prosecution of the present war, every man 
ought to give his Jast guinea to protect the remainder.” Mr. Vandeclure 
said, that ** however that might be, the tax on leather would be severely felt 
by the barefooted peasantry of Ireland.”’ To which Sir Roach Boyle replied, 
that ‘‘ this could be very easily remedied, by making the under-leather of 
wood.”...... If a tallow-candle be placed in a gun and shot at a door, it will 
go through without sustaining any injury ; and if a musket-ball be fired into 
water, it will not rebound, but be flattened as if fired against a solid sub- 
stance. A musket-ball may be fired through a pane of glass, making the hole 
the size of the ball, without cracking the glass; if suspended by a thread, it 
will make no difference, and the thread will not even vibrate. Cork, if sunk 
two hundred feet in the water, will not rise on account of the pressure of the 
water. In the arctic regions, when the thermometer is below zero, persons 
cau converse more than a mile distant. Dr. Jami asserts that he heard 
every word of a sermon at the distance of two miles. We have written upon 
paper manufactured from iron, and seen a book with leaves and bindings of 
the same material...... When Mr. Stephenson was asked by a railway com- 
mittee, lately, whether he could make a railway under the Alps, he replied, 
** Under the Halps,mon? Why, yes, I could make a tunnel under the world, 
if ye liked—it's merely a question o° pounds, shillings and pence.” 


» 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EpucaTionaL Year Book ron 1858. Boston: James Robinson 


The second volume of a valuable publication, the object of which is to give 
brief and comprehensive sketches of the history of public education in differ- 
ent parts of the country, with such statistics as will convey a correct idea of 
the progress of instruction. It isa work of vast labor, conscientiously per- 
formed. The earlier pages of the work embrace an almanac. 


Tus Towes or Huca Miter. By Taomas N. Brown. New York: 
Rudd & Caricton. 1858. 12mo. pp. 346. 


The simple announcement of this volume is sufficient to attract a multi- 
tude of readers. In some respects, Miller was one of the most extraordinary 
men of the 19th century. Everything which came from his pen was eagerly 
welcomed in America, and this story of his life and times will prove agreeably 
attractive. For sale by Brown, Taggart & Chase, 29 Cornhill. 


Werrs. A Romance. By Epwanp Goopwin. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 

pincott & Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 815. 

A very interesting and spirited story, with vivid sketches of Southern life, 
intermingled with startling adventures in Europe. If this be a first perform- 
ance, it is certainly a very creditable one, and a good augury for future effort 
in the same direction. 


or Dovetas Wir. Arranged by his son. BLANCHARD 
Jxzrrotp. Boston: Ticknor, Fields & Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. > 
It was a capital idea to collect into one volume a thousand fiashes of Jer- 
rold’s genius—making up a grand literary firework display. The perusal of 
this work will disabuse the public mind on one point, viz., that Jerroid’s wit 
was always scalding and scathing. Much of it, as here shown, was like the 
harmiess play of sheet lightning, or rather like sparkles of genial sunlight. 


New Music.—Russell & Richardson, 291 Washington Street, have just pub- 
lished **Good Night to thee, Dearest,” a serenade for four voices, words by 
Frank Myrtle, music by F. W. Smith; * Parting Hymn,” for female voices, 
words by Miss Emeline Dryer, music by John Freitag; and * Les Feuilles d’ 
Automne Idylle,” pour piano, par G. Marcailhou. 

Fouttowine THe Drum. A Glimpse of Frontier Life. By Mas. Vite. New 

York ; Rudd & Carlton, 310 Broadway. 12mo. pp. 256. 

A delightful, readable volume! Mrs. Viele sketches military life on the 
frontier as it is, with all its vicissitudes, episodes and queer characters, with 
a graphic pen. The scene lies principally in the southwest. We predict for 
this spirited work a complete success. For sale by Brown, Taggart & Chase. 


Tue Courst oF True Love xever pip RUN Smoota. By Tuomas ALp- 
rion. New York: Rudd & Carleton. 

An Eastern love tale with a tragic ending—a slight story, on which * Orient’ 
pearls’ are at “‘random strung.” Mr. Aldrich has been very happy in 
catching the passionate spirit of the East. and his metrical romance might be 
taken for a reserved tale of the Arabian Nights, never before published. For 
sale by B-own, Taggart & Chase. 


American Biocrapny.—Gen. Putxam. By Cannine Huw. 

Boston: E. O. Libby & Co. 1858. 12mo. pp. 270. 

Mr. Hill has designed this biography for young readers, and it is accord- 
ingly written with great clearness and spirit. Putnam's career is graphically 
traced, and cannot fail to interest the large class to which it is addressed. 
The work is neatly got up and illustrated. 


ication by way of the Mediterranean. 


Revival of the Masque. 

For a long series of years the masque—a species of allegorical drama—was 
the favorite entertainment throughout England, not merely at court, but 
with the aristocracy, and even the middle classes of society. This species of 
amusement is about to be revived under the auspices of a neble duke, assist- 
ed by a distinguished amateur of fashion, and Messrs. Thackeray, Dickens, 
Planche. and others. ‘* Comus” will be enacted, subject to the supervision 
of Mr. Charles Kean. Scenery, dresses and decorations have been ordered to 
be made without regard to expense. 


Ingenious Instrument. 
A * Postage Stamp Distributor” has been invented by 8. Derham, of Wake- 


field, England. This instrument is intended for the delivery of postage or 
other stamps singly to purchasers, so as to dispense with the attendance of 
an official for this purpose at post-offices A penny being put into a hole 
near the top, unlocks the instrument, and allows a handle to be used to such 
an extent as to protrude from between two rollers a single stamp, which the 
purchaser tears off One stamp only can be had at a time, and a half-penny 
or a smaller coin is rejected. 

Fifty Years in Prison. 

A rare event has occurred in Saxony—the release of a convict after not 
fewer than fifty years’ detention. This man was condemned to imprisonment 
for life for having formed part of a notorious band of brigands, and was sent 
to the prison of Waldheim. He remained there until recently, when he ob- 
tained a pardon. Notwithstanding his long confinement, he is in good health, 
and he has returned to his native village of Leutersdorf with a sum of two 
hundred thalers, the product of his labor in the gaol. 


Rarey Outdone. 
Amongst a herd of remounts that were brought to Kirkee, near Poonah, 


lately, was one most obstreperous little nag. A tall six feet front rank man 
of the Third Drag Guards stepped up to the fractious little brute, and 
without much ado tucked the struggling creature under his brawny arms, 
and, amidst the cheers and laughter of the whole corps, carried him round 
the parade-ground, and set the astonished animal down again as tame as ever 
Mr. Rarey could have made him. 


Hindoo Patriotism. 
A letter from Calcutta informs us that a highly intelligent Brahmin, the 


editor of a newspaper called the ‘‘ Hindoo Patriot,” is coming to England as 
the exponent of the views of his influential fellow-countrymen in the metro- 
polis in India. Though a Brahmin, he is venturing upon the “‘ black water,” 
regardless of caste, to protest against the cry of *‘ India for the English!” 


Chapel at Sebastopol. 

Important sums have been subscribed in Russia for the construction of a 
chapel at Sebastopol, in honor of those who fell in the defence of that place. 
The nobility of Livonia have subscribed 1000 rubles, those of Courland as 
much, the Russian Commercial Corporation of Riga 1090 rubles, and the Ger- 
man merchants there 1000 rubles 


Strange Accident in France. 
Asad accident occurred. recently, at the hospital of St. Etienne. M. Ver- 


sanne, the vicar, was under the gateway talking to the superieure. when one 
of the sisters rang a bell, which was hung about twenty fret above where he 
was standing; the clapper becoming detached, fell, and, s'rixing him on the 
head, killed him instantly. 

An English Funeral. 

An extraordinary scene occurred at Birmingham, at the funeral of a woman 
who had drowned herself in consequence of her husband’s bad treatment. A 
mob from 1200 to 1500 persons collected; and the husband, threatened with 
Lynch law, durst not attend the funeral. His son was pelted, hustled, and 
had his coat torn. 

Population of Algeria. 

From a table published in a recent number of the Moniteur Algeria, it ap- 
pears that in the course of last year the European population of Algeria in- 
creased from 160,000 to 180,000. That augmentation is the greatest that had 
taken place for ten years. 

Bribery in England. 

The House of Lords has decided. in the case of “ Purton v. Slade,” that 
payment of an elector's travelling expenses by the candidate, or by his au- 
thority, is an act of bribery. 

Paris and London. 

The journey between Paris and London was brought within 10 8-4 hours 
on the Ist of May. A fare by third-class trains, via Boulogne, has been es- 
tablished at 25s. 
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Easitr Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained fot ‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 a year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by 
sending us a line to that effect. 


Editorial Melange. 

Three thousand emigrants a day are pouring into the territories 
by way of the Missouri River. The New Haven Journal says 
that there is a lady now living in Guilford who has seen her great 
grandfather, and her great great grandchild, with all the succes- 
sive generations between, being eight generations. The great 
great grandchild lives in Madison.—— A rattlesnake was killed 
recently in a prairie in Illinois, which measured eight feet in 
length, had thirty-seven rattles, and weighed thirty-three and a 
quarter pounds.—— The famous street in London spelled Pall 
Mall is pronounced Pell Mell. A three story house in Phila- 
delphia fell in with a crash recently, burying two children of 
Hugh Sweency, who occupied it, in the ruins. One of them died 
a few minutes after being taken out.——It is reported in Wash- 
ington that old and extinct Mexican gubernatorial seals have 
been used to forge private land deeds in California—— Among 
the passengers on the steamer City of Memphis, on a recent trip 
from Cairo to New Orleans, were some seventy ministers and 
elders with their attendants, proceeding to the Presbyterian Gene- 
ral Assembly at New Orleans, who established prayer and confer- 
ence meetings on board, and on the passage raised $500 by sub- 
scription to remunerate the captain for laying the steamer “to” 
on the Sabbath. The Indianapolis papers find fault with Gov. 
Willard for pasturing his cow in the State House yard. Whose 
cow would they have pastured there ? Bennett Tyler, D. D., 
formerly president of Dartmouth College, died suddenly at East 
Windsor Hill, Conn., recently, aged 74 years. During a 
school examination in the town of Alliance, Ohio, the floor gave 
way, and the audience of 500 were dropped in a heap to the floor 
below. A girl of fourteen was instantly killed, and another of 
those injured has since died. Many were very seriously in- 
jured.—— In wet weather the necks of working oxen are apt to 
become sore. To prevent this, rub a little tallow on the yoke 
and bows.—— The extent of the territory and variety of the cli- 
mate of the United States, may be realized in the fact that in cer- 
tain parts of Texas the wheat crop is now ready for the scythe, 
while at the North it is just boginning to grow.—— There is said 
to be little prospect of the passage of the general bankrupt law 
during the present session of Congress The number of emi- 
grants who arrived at New York from January Ist to May 5th 
was 12,487. The arrivals for the corresponding period of last 
year numbered 35,497.—— The rumor that Mr. Burton intends 
to soon retire from theatrical management, is totally without foun- 
dation. Somebody appears to be in the habit of getting up preju- 
dicial reports concerning his future doings and intentions. One 
Joseph Ashcroft was fined $8 and costs for taking a pink root 
from the cemetery lot of Benjamin Hutchinson, in Manchester, 
N. H.—— The Messrs. Winans of Baltimore have established a 
factory for the construction of iron steamships, and have begun a 
ship which is said to differ in all its mechanical construction from 
any now known. A difference in the motive power will be ob- 
served.—— One hundred and two firms, corporations and individ- 
uals in Boston are taxed for a quarter of a million and up- 
wards.—— A recent convert in Boston stated that some years 
since he had heard Jenny Lind sing “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” since which time he had never been able to banish the 
words from his mind. 


+ 


Fore1en Enorisu.—We have often been amused at the attempt 
of foreigners to write English. Here is a specimen—a literal copy 
of a card circulated, some years since, by a hotel-keeper of Ghent: 
“Mr. Dewitt, in the Golden Apple, out of the Brugesgate of 
Ghent, has the honour to prevent the persons who would come at 
his house, that they shall find there always good and spacious 
Lodging, a Table served at their taste, Wine of any quality, ete. 
Besides, he hires Horses and Chaises which shall be of a great 
conveniency for the Travellers; the Bark of Bruges depart and 
arrives every day before his door. He dares flatter himself that 
they shall be satisfied, as well with the cheapness of the price, as 
with the cares such an establishment requires.” 


> 


Tue TRI-cOLORED FrLacs.—In France, the tri-color is blue, 
white and red, latitudinal, or parallel with the staff—the blue be- 
ing attached to it, and the white in the middle. In Holland, it is 
red, white and blue, longitudinal, or at right angles with the staff 
—the red uppermost. In Italy, it is green, white and red, sus- 
pended the same as in Holland—green uppermost. In Hungary, 
it is as in Italy, but inverted, red being uppermost. In Belgium, 
red, yellow and black, longitudinal; in the German States, the 
same colors, longitudinal. 


Western Prrates.—A band of fourteen Mississippi pirates 
were lately caught by the vigilance committee of Prairie du Chien, 
and stolen goods to the amount of $50Q0 recovered. With a hal- 
ter around the necks of some of them, they made a free confes- 
sion, implicating a number who have hitherto stood high in that 
community. 


Cairorn1a.—The San Jose Tribune estimates the population 
of California at 597,000. The estimate is based upon the returns 
of the local assessors. Of this population, 332,250 are Americans, 
38,500 Chinese, 15,000 French, 15,000 Mexicans, 10,000 Irish, 
2000 English, and about 4000 colored persons. 


GAapsive Gatherings. 


There are 37,000 persons in New York city dependent upon 
charity for sustenance. 


There are 355 orphans in Girard College, and 212 applicants 
are waiting admission. 

The freedom of the Charlestown bridges has prompted our 
East Boston friends to agitate again the subject of free ferries. 


The legislature of Nova Scotia have granted £200 for steam 
communication between Pictou and Prince Edward Island, the 
present season. 


Judge Potter, of the U. S. Court for North Carolina, recently 
deceased, occupied the station jifty-siz years. He was appointed 
by Thomas Jefferson. 


The deepest shaft sunk in California is — the quartz lode of 
Hayward and Robinson, at Sutter Creek, Mariposa county, and 
is 315 feet deep. 

The result of the crevasse in the Mississippi cannot ge | be 
included under the head of ‘‘ Movements in Real Estate.” It is 
simply a liquidation of unsettled claims. 

Dr. Livingstone tells us that the youth of South Africa are not 
permitted to marry a wife until they have killed a rhinoceros and 
endured a public whipping, which scars their backs for life. 

The Aroostook Pioneer mentions a cedar shingle twenty-two 
and one half inches wide, to be seen at Presque Isle, and considers 
it worthy of notice in a country (Aroostook) that, according to 
the Richmond Dispatch, has no timber. 


The Richmond Enquirer states that the lady of ex-President Tyler 
has paid into the treasury of the Mount Vernon Association four 
hundred dollars collected by her in Charles City county. Mrs. 
Tyler is one of the active members of the association. 

Tuckerman, the mail robber, entered the State prison on Thurs- 
day, the 13th ult., to commence his twenty-one years term of im- 
prisonment. He requested the New Haven jailor to lay away his 
clothes carefully in camphor, so that he might have them when he 
came out! 

William Cullen Bryant, then a youth on Cummington hills, 
wrote the ode for the Northampton celebration of the 4th of July, 
1814, and the Gazette remarked, in printing it, that he was “a 

oung gentleman to whom we have been repeatedly indebted for 
his elegant and poetic effusions.” 


The Virginia legislature has presented a sword to Lieutenant 
R. B. Pegram, for the gallantry and bravery displayed by him in 
attacking and defeating a fleet of piratical Chinese pa A in the 
China seas, manned by three thousand men, with a force of only 
one hundred and fifty men. 


Whoever succeeds in inventing a machine for “ cleaning house,” 
which shall be under such control that it will “put things to 
rights ” without creating confusion and trouble, will confer an in- 
estimable benefit upon mankind, and should be immortalized by 
a statue of gold made from his own profits. 


The Cincinnati Enquirer reports that Mr. James E. Murdoch, 
the tragedian, is living on his farm in Ohio, enjoying, to his heart’s 
content, the sweets of the life of a farmer, revelling in his orchards, 
his meadows and his corn fields, without a thought of the care and 
anxieties that attend upon his theatrical profession. 


Two colored people in California, who had quarrelled about a 
lady, met in mortal combat. Afier an exchange of shots, the 
sheriff arrested the parties and carried them to jail, when a pistol 
bullet was found flattened out and lodged in the wool of one of 
the combatants, who was quite unaware of having been at all 
injured. 

A witty M. P., celebrated for his bon mots, has said that, in the 
late discussion in Parliament on the bill for legalizing marria 
with a deceased wife’s sister, all the speakers had forgotten to 
urge that which, in his opinion, was the best, if not the only, argu- 
ment in its favor—namely, that by marrying your deceased wife’s 
sister, you can have only one mothcr-in-iaw instead of two! 


George H. Atwood, a boy employed by the American Telegraph 
Company, found a package containing $660 at the corner of Court 
and Washington Streets, Boston, and immediately returned the 
money to its owners, Messrs. Clark & Gilmore. After refusing 
larger amounts that were offered him as a reward, he reluctantly 
received $10. The money was lost by an express messenger. 


A man named Hall, in Almont, IIl., after attending a prayer- 
meeting on Sunday night, returned to his grocery store, filled a 
box with combustibles, lighted a candle in the centre, locked the 
door and went home. When the candle had burnt down to the 
combustibles, they ignited ; the building was burnt, and a fine 
block adjoining. Half the village had a narrow escape. This 
was done to secure an insurance on his groceries for $1000. 


The Philadelphia North American says the successful trips of 
the steamboat 1 La Cathcart, on the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canals, is likely to work a revolution in regard to canal naviga- 
tion. The Cumberland Civilian says several of the coal compa- 
nies have under serious consideration the idea of adopting steam 

wer on the canal, in preference to the present horse power. 
four boats like the Cathcart are now being built for the Erie Canal. 


We have just seen a novel application of the photographic art 
to the detection of forgery. It is designed by Mr. George Stimp- 
ron, the expert, and executed by Southworth & Hawes, and con- 
sists in magnifying the genuine and the forged writing, so as to 
bring into bold relief the peculiarities of each, which can thus be 
presented to the eyes of court and jury with prominence at once 
striking and decisive. 

A small cannon ball was turned up by a ploughshare upon Mr. 
Benjamin Riching’s farm in Malden, Mass., a few days since. It 
is supposed to have been a small cannon ball, or grape shot, and 
has the appearance of having been fired against a stone wall or 
rock, whereby it was much flattened. The mass is composed of 
lead mixed with bits of sheet brass cut into stars, diamond-shaped 
pieces and little strips. Where it originated, no one can 
conjecture. 

Alexandre Dumas is the most industrious of living authors. 
He says :—“I have learned to labor for labor’s sake, and not for 
its recompense. Out of the twenty-four hours, | write twelve, I 
read three, two are appropriated to meals, one to exercise, and 
six to sleep. Working at that rate, I can easily write fifty-two 
volumes a year, one per week. I have the materials of a thousand 
plays and romances in my head. I only need the time to write 
them down.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury has decided that flour manufac- 
tured in the British North American Provinces out of wheat the 
product of the United States, cannot be imported into the United 
States free of duty, it not being imported in the same condition 
as when it was exported. Neither can such flour be imported into 
the United States under the reciprocity treaty, as it is not an arti- 
cle of the growth or produce of said provinces, being manufac- 
tured of wheat the product of the United States. 


Sands of Gold. 


.... Self-love exaggerates our faults as well as our virtues.— 
Goethe. 

.+.. Religion removes those little desires which are “the con- 
stant hectic of a fool.”’—Cecil. 

.... The virtue of paganism was strength ; the virtue of Chris- 
tianity is obedience.—Hare. 

.... The moment a man is satisfied with himself, everybody 
else is dissatistied with him.—Arab Proverb. 

. Old age loses one of the chief rights of man. We judge 
an old man with indulgence.— Goethe. 

.... The praises of others may be of use, in teaching us not 
what we are, but what we ought to be.—Hare. 

.... Whoever prostituted. his temperance, piety and science, 
gathered his harvest into a heap and set fire to it.—Sadi. 

.... It is easier to pretend to be what you are not, than to hide 
what you really are; he that can accomplish both, has little to 
learn in hypocrisy.— Lacon. 

..«. We all need resistance to our errors on every side. Woe 
unto us when all men speak well of us ; and woe unto us when 
all men shall give way to us !—Henry Taylor. 

-+++ The world may be divided into the sensual and the relig- 
ious. The former think that the Creator owes them a happy 
life ; the latter think that they owe him an infinite debt of duty. 
—Frothingham. 

«++. One might as well attempt to calculate mathematically 
the contingent forms of the tinkling bits of glass in a kaleido- 


' scope as to look through the tube of the future and foretell its 


pattern.— Beecher. 

.-.. If you cannot avoid a quarrel with a blackguard, let your 
lawyer manage it rather than yourself. No man sweeps his own 
chimney, but employs a chimney-sweep, who has no objection to 
dirty work, because it is his trade.— Colton. 

.... As in literature we shall find some things that are true, 
and some that are new, but very few things that are both true and 
new ; so also in life, we shall find some men that are great, and 
some that are good, but very few men that are both great and 
good.—Lacon. 


Joker's Budget. 


“Smoke your pipe,” as the coal said to the stove. 

“Corn bread?” said the Irish waiter, “we haven’t got it; 
an’ isn’t it corn bafe ye mane?” 

What is that which goes from Boston to New York without 
moving? Railroad. 

Why is blindman’s buff like sympathy? Because it is a fellow 
feeling for a fellow-creature. 

“ Bob, did you go to the mines?” “Yes.” “ What did you 
dig?’ ‘I dug home as soon as possible.” 

Why is a fashionable lady like a rigid economist? Because 
she makes a great bustle about a little waist. 

Why is a musquito like a third street broker ? Because he never 
stops bleeding his victims till some of them smash him. 

Can a young man let his light shine before men when he is 
constantly “ blowing it out” in taverns and saloons ? 

Mrs. Partington has seen an article in the papers headed, “ Con- 
spiracy to Murder Bill.” She wants to know who “ Bill” is. 

A new article of gin is manufactured in New York that must 
be kept in bottles. It will eat out of barrels in fifteen minutes. 

“T say, Mick, what sort of potatoes are those you are plant- 
ing ?”’ “ Raw ones, to be sure; your honor wouldn’t be thinking 
I would plant boiled ones.” s 

A citizen of Hallowell, Me., has taken a fancy to the head of a 
dog that howls in his vicinity, and offers a reward of five dollars 
for a sight of the head, minus the body. 


A surgeon once waited upon an eccentric old gentleman with 
his bill for medicines and visits. The patient agreed to pay for 
the pills, and return the visits. 

Lord Kenyon’s housekeeping was not liberal, nor his temper 
good, and Jekyll summed up both facts by saying, “It is Lent 
all the year round in his kitchen, and Passion week in his parlor.” 


“T aint going to be called a printer’s devil any longer, no more 
I aint,” exclaimed our filibuster the other day, in a terrible 
pucker. ‘“ Well, what shall we call you, hey?” “ Why, call me 
a typographical spirit of evil, if you please, that’s all.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 


DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 
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MISS AMY SEDGWICK, THE CELEBRATED ACTRESS. 
The accompanying portrait is that of a lady who, though quite 
ung, has risen to the highest rank in the theatrical profession. 

ntellect, originality, versatility, ‘from grave to gay, from lively to 
severe,”’ characterizes her impersonations, while, as her likeness 
indicates, she is possessed of the rare gift of beauty; a beauty at 
once spirituelle and elevated. There is something in her face 
which reminds us of Mrs. Julia Dean Hayne. Miss Sedgwick is 
now creating a furore in London like that engendered by the early 
performances of Fanny Kemble. Like her, too, she will probably 
visit our shores ; for an engagement in the United States now en- 
ters into the hopes and plans of all distinguished European ar- 
tistes. Amy Sedgwick was born in Bristol, England, in the year 

1835. It appears that a taste for the stage was developed in her 


at an early age, and that, coming to London, she went through a | 


regular course of study, and first tried her powers in amateur per- 
formances. Her first public appearance was at Richmond, in the 
character of Julia, in “‘The Hunchback.” If success repays its 
cost, Miss Amy Sedgwick’s efforts to acquire fame have not been 
futile. 
applause. From Richmond she went to Bristol, and there ac- 
cepted an engagement 
with Mr. John Chute, 


She appeared, and at once existed in the light of popular | 


aan that, like a royal tiara, sparkles with the richest gems. 
n the month of December she took a benefit at the Haymarket 
Theatre, and for that occasion 

Adrienne Lecouvreur, in “The Reigning Favorite.” The late 
Madame Rachel had, as it were, made this character her own ; 


and to attempt it by another actress was as bold an undertaking | 


as that of a rival songstress endeavoring to efface the recollection 
of Grisi in Norma. Nevertheless, Miss Sedgwick’s talent broke 


down every prejudice ; and in spite of a slight nervousness at the | 


moment, she electrified the audience by her energy. She depicted 


tain, and overloaded with bouquets and acclamations. 


original part of Hester, in Tom Taylor’s clever and ingenious 


| play of “The Unequal Match.” In the first act, Hester appears 
| as a simple country girl, loving, and beloved by, a fashionable | : lishe 
| timent resembles a piece of music, with its eloquent pauses, its 


town gentleman, Sir Henry Arncliffe. The second act presents 


her as married to him, but apparently neglected for the sake of a | 


layed the high tragic part of | 


| great measure, be attributed the success of “ 


-— 4 


and captivated the audience. The after and more serious scenes 
were characterized by grave and impressive earnestness ; whilst 
the metamorphosis from the loving and affectionate wife to the 
finished coquette, was achieved with that thorough artistic skill 
which can alone portray nature upon the stage. The triumph of 
Miss Sedgwick was complete; and to her _ acting may, in a 

he Unequal Match.” 
During the few years Miss Sedgwick has been upon the stage, she 
must have sedulously cultivated her art; for in every part our 


_ young actress undertakes there is a remarkable union of skill and 
mortal grief in such vivid colors as moved the most accustomed | 
eo to tears. As the impassioned Adrienne, abandoned in | 
er love, and dying, she touched the hearts of all; and at the con- | 
| clusion of this truly grand performance, was called before the cur- 
Another 
trial was now in store for Miss Sedgwick—she was cast for the | 


facility. Culture, we readily admit, will do great things for men 
and women; but culture is not all. If it were so, Voltaire was 
above Shakspeare, Gray before Burns, Mengs beyond Correggio. 
But we know the reverse of this. Culture is most successfully 
exercised on original capacity; but with great natural gifts there 
must also be earnestness. We conceive earnestness to be the 
grand characteristic of Miss Sedgwick. It rises from her acting 
like water from a fountain. With some actresses, with those who 
have perfect skill in their art, and a polished elocution, every sen- 


rich combinations, its swelling chords, and its exquisite fluency ; 
others, with a coarse 
mechanical power, as if 


the lessee of the theatre. 


A misunderstanding oc- 
curring, Miss Sedgwick 
only appeared for one 
night as Mrs. White, in 
the farce of that name. 
An amusing incident, 
however, marked this, 
her solitary appearance 
at Bristol. The part of 
Mrs. White is an insig- 
nificant one, affording 
little or no scope for the 
development of talent. 
Miss Sedgwick, resolute 
that her light should not 
be entirely extinguished 
by the Bristol manager, 
introduced, to the im- 
mense delight of the 
audience, Sheridan 
Knowles’s brilliant 
sketch of the chase, from 
his popular play of “‘ The 
Love Chase!” The good 
people were both amaz- 
ed and enchanted by 
this glowing description 
of horse and hound, de- 
livered, it scems, with 
that impassioned ear- 
nestness, admirable em- 
phasis and distinct enun- 
ciation which have since 
excited the boundless en- 
thusiasm of the far more 
critical and fastidious 
audiences of the Hay- 
market Theatre. Many 
Bristolians, in their pro- 
vincial simplicity, de- 
that never before 

had Mrs. White been 
made so much of; and 
probably, till this day 
the description of the 
chase is only identified 
in their recollections 
with the adventures of 
that worthy dame. From 
Bristol our heroine pro- 
ceeded to Cardiff where, 
as Pailine in “The 
Lady of Lyons,” she 
created a great sensa- 
tion. Mr. Mosely, the | 
leader of a circuit com- 
ising the ulous 
— of Huddersfield, 
Bradford and Halifax, 
made her an offer to be- 
come his leading actress. 
This she accepted, and 
stayed with him for 
twelve months. The 
provincial papers criti- 
cising favorably the \ 
young lady’s talent and : 
Mr. John 
nowles, manager of 


the ‘Theatre Royal, at XA 
Manchester, engaged 
her for that establish- Se 


ment during three sea- ‘ 
sons, beginning in 1855. “ee 
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they were endeavorin 
to imitate Shakspeare’s 
“periwig pated fellow, 
tearing a passion to ve 
tatters,” torture the ric 

1 ts o n 
into maimed shapes. In 
Miss Amy Sedgwick we 
find the varied tones and 
utterance of the tragedi- 
enne, the calm refleetion, 
the dramatic persona- 
tion, the enthusiasm, 
the fire, the fervor, and 
the power of giving the 
real meaning and form 
to the many colored 
beauties which we meet 
in those tragedies plac- 
| ing before us a mixture 
of broken joy and ve 
sorrow. But thou 
| she delineates the 
warmth and fullness of 
the feelings with un- 
questionable excellence 
and without the spas- 
modic exaggeration ev- 
| en in passages requiring 
marvellous energy, it 
is perhaps in comedy 
that she is pre-eminent. 
There the spirit pervad- 
ing the whole imperson- 
ation is pure, feminine 
and exalted. Instance 
her Beatrice. Her ideas 
and sentiments find vent 
and expression in sun- 
dry ways, with great 
force and curious: felici- 
ty, leaving you per- 
plexed as to the extent 
of her natural fertility. 
She pours out, in con- 
tinuous streams of vi- 
vacity, the effusions of 
gaiety, wit and humor; 
she adapts herself with 
equal ease either to the 
serious or the comic. 
Speeches, seemingly 
purposeless, and light as 
air, on the tip of her 
tongue, are wafted, like 
the thistle-down, on the 
wings of the wind, to 
take root in due season 
in the heart of Benedict; 
and all the while she is 
developing feelings 
and true. The form an 
features of Miss Sedg- 
wick please the eye. 
Her rson is most 


agreeable, and though 


in her face there may 
be something deficient 
from what the ancient 
Greek artists and sculp- 
tors would call regular- 
ly and strictly beautiful, 
any one at all convers- 
ant with the science of 


At the t capital of 
the north she obtained 
immediate distinction 
and celebrity, the result 
of which showed itself in crowded houses and a full exchequer, for 
the bare appearance of Miss Sedgwick’s name in the play-bill was 
the sure precursor of a large audience. Among her numerous ad- 
mirers was the Prince of Oude, who on one occasion became so 
en with the embodiment of Juliet, that he presented her 
with a superb diamond ring ; whilst the inhabitants of Manches- 
ter, on the final night of her engagement there, previous to leaving 
for London, gave their favorite acress, in the green-room of the 
theatre, by the hands of Professor Greenbank, a testimonial, con- 
sisting of an album, and a purse containing one hundred guineas. 
The time was now arrived when Miss Sedgwick’s fame was to 
receive its crowning impulse. Mr. Buckstone, having discovered 
that the young actress was something more on the stage than is 
required by provincial audiences, invited her to the Haymarket 
Theatre, where she made her appearance in the September of 
1857, as Pauline, in “The Lady of Lyons.” The first night Miss 
Sedgwick created such a sensation as since the days of Edmund 
Kean has rarely been known. The bewildered critics were quite 
taken aback. Here, at last, was a success to chronicle; here was 
a histrionic phenomenon, a newly discovered star, shining with 
unsurpassed brilliancy in the dramatic firmament, come to shed 
its lustre upon the great metropolis! We need scarcely add that 
her success was complete—crowned by the applause of the house 
and endorsed by the approval and admiration of the press. Miss 
Sedgwick then essayed Constance, in “The Love Chase,” a 
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heartless and intriguing coquette. The plot of the third act is 
laid at a German watering-place, where Arncliffe, who has left his 
wife at home, is flirting with her more accomplished and subtle 
rival. News reaches them that the German duke in whose terri- 
tory they are lingering, has fallen deeply in love with a young 
Englishwoman, whose beauty and accomplishments have com- 
pletely enthralled the prince’s heart, and turned his head. Every 
attention is paid to her; she is treated as the queen of his pigmy 
State, and curiosity is at its climax amongst the visitors at the 
baths, where Arncliffe is staying, to see this prodigy of beauty 
and this leader of fashion. The army is sanschaiied ; the whole 
place turns out to welcome her; and in the heroine of this trium- 
phal procession Arncliffe recognizes his own wife, now metamor- 
phosed into a lady of fashion, attired with supreme elegance and 
costliness, and affecting the coquettish airs of her rival with inim- 
itable success ; but, after all, causing Arncliffe to regret the sim- 
ple, single-hearted nature of his once loving wife, now perverted 
in the feckless and almost brazen coquetry of the grand duke’s 
idel. This latter character is, however, only assumed by Hester, 
for the purpose of regaining Arncliffe’s affection ; and he, recog- 
nizing the superior charm of nature over artifice, again becomes a 
fond and loving husband. The first portion of the play tests 
Miss Sedgwick’s comic powers ; and as the country girl, hearken- 
ing to the suit of a wealthy lover, and sketching their future mode 
of life, she played with so much archness and ingenuity as amuseds 


physiognomy must, af- 
ter observing the mouth, 
eyes and forehead, pro- 
nounce her countenance 
that of a woman endow- 
ed by nature with some extraordinary talent—shall we say, that 
of immediately penetrating the passions of humanity, the inmost 
recesses of the heart, and of unveiling nature to the common eye? 
Every feature of Miss Sedgwick’s fine intellectual countenance 
denotes sagacity and meditation. Her form is superbly sym- 
metrical, rather above the average height, and slightly inclined to 
embonpoint. She has blue eyes, golden brown hair, delicately pen- 
cilled eyebrows, a smooth, lofty, broad forehead, and finely pro- 
portioned head; a mouth indicating the resolution to conquer 
every difficulty, as well as all hearts, and teeth of singular regu- 
larity and whiteness. Her pleasing countenance, capable of every 
variety of expression, is indicative of great good humor and 
benevolence, not belied by her actual character. In private life, 
Miss Sedgwick attaches to herself many sincere and stedfast 
friends, by the kindly cheerfulness of her disposition ; and these 
friends are watching with gratified pride the triumphant career of 
one whose future is assuredly of the highest promise. The queen 
is also one of Miss Sedgwick’s enthusiastic admirers ; and, when- 
ever a royal visit is paid to the Haymarket, the queen pr | 
requests that the piece in which her favorite actress appears, 

not commence until the royal box is occupied. If there were any 
diversity of opinion in the criticisms of the English papers, we 
might doubt the actual talent of this new star; but we have not 
yet met with a single unfavorable criticism, and we may safely set 

er down as a y a luminary of the first order. 
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